The Poets Sanctuary and Solidarity 


Quiet and Harmless | 


by Joan Clair 


Ruth, we are told, sometimes slept 
in a church’s alcove. 

She was quiet and harmless, 
qualities one would hope to find 

in many church members, 
especially the twilight quiet 

which gives one peace. 

But Ruth slept in the church alcove, 
not inside its doors. 

And when she was beaten up, 
people wondered, ““Why Ruth? 

She was quiet and harmless.” 

Why, Ruth, outside not inside some - 
sanctified place, some place of refuge? 
What does it take to open the door 
to quiet and harmlessness? 
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a church sanctuary. 


lepers of the usa 
by Judy Joy Jones 


would you sit by me 

if i had no home 

or have me colonized away 
a'leper' of the usa 


would you take me 

in your arms and weep 

if you found 

an untouchable like me 
murdered on your streets. 


would you come 

to the city morgue 

to collect my no name ashes 
one of society’s throwaways 


‘see i have carved you 
out of the palm of my hand 
you are precious to me’ 


must have been written 
for someone else 
not the lower caste like me 


tonite if i’m lucky 171] die 

an’ won’t be a piece : 
of garbage beneath your feet 
that no one wants to see 


would you sit by me 
if i had no home 
or have me colonized away 


a 'leper' of the usa 
untouchable 
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Protector of the 


| Homeless 
(If Not Now, When!) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Is there a God/Goddess 

of homelessness? If so, 

does she/he wear worn-out shoes, 
a bandanna over unkempt hair? 
A rope for a belt? 

A wooden cross with one arm 
broken off? Does this guardian 
say prayers that sound like 

a weary mumble? Walk miles 
for a week's supply of bread 

only to limp back with none, 
hungrier than ever, zero to share? 


Is the Protector of the Homeless 
| maybe a pigeon fluttering among 
street sleepers, able to cast 
feathered rainbows over their souls 
until somehow night is less cold? 


Pigeons, Wings 
| Whirring 
(after a Lydia Gans photo) 


by Claire J. Baker 


Maybe all the dead homeless 
will return as pigeons 

a rainbow round their necks 
depending upon how light 
hits their feathers 
depending upon how rain 
washes away grit and grime. 


It's maybe a matter for 
special effects and time. 


Talking Pigeons 
by Claire J. Baker 

We pigeons have a gift 

but all we can do 

with rainbow sheen 

is reflect it onto 


rainy sidewalks. 


Tender people 

have you seen rainbows 
early and late, there 
among the homeless 

of rainy sidewalk fate? . 


To The Homeless 


Street Person 
by Mary Rudge 


How do I love thee not, 

let me count the ways: 

for the guilt I feel 

when you sleep on sidewalks; 
for impotence I show 

when you cannot be helped; 

for anger that destroys me 

at what is not tried; 

for sleeplessness in despair that 
solutions have been failures; 

for tears when I see your 
picture in the newspapers; 

for tears when no picture, 

no report is made 

as if no one cares; 

for obituaries that say 

Randy, or David, or Linda — 
no info, no other name; 

for my being part of society 
that cannot cope with poverty; 
because religion and government 
are at odds on the homeless — 
when the Bible warns there will 
always be poor, for one reason after 
another, in every country, 

| in every time, 


| so have a plan to care for them. 
| For my own suffering, 
| more than yours 

I know [ love you not. 
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Pigeons and homeless people often co-exist in the same urban areas, defying attempts to displace them. 


Divine Light 
by Michael Creedon 


I woke up this morning at 7:15 

the latest I’ve slept this year. 

4 a.m. is normal to meditate and write. 
I’m happy. 

I’m not freezing on a sidewalk somewhere. 
putting off the quest for food. 

A man or a woman gotta eat. 

So how? Panhandle? Dumpster dive? 
Free meals at the various places, 

I know them by heart. 

Panhandle: Put some enthusiasm in it. 
Or maybe there’s no energy left for that. 
But your chances are better if you 

don’t look like you’re about to die. 

Why is that? 

Shouldn’t they feed the dying first? 

On the contrary, it increases their distaste. 
Nope. They might catch it too. 

We want a little joy for our jingle. 

These people ought to do something with 
their lives. I work hard for my money. 
Do something. Like what? 

And if you’re in the teeth of withdrawal 
you just can’t seem to find that smile. 


Ignore the exterior. 

Look for the divine light. 
If you can’t find theirs, 
you better get a shovel. 
and dig deep for your own. 


Save Our Souls 
by Michael Creedon 


When I was nineteen 

synchronicity threw me in 

with Bob Dylan, amphetamines, 

LSD, Dizzy Gillespie, The Rolling Stones, 
Thelonius Monk, Chicago Blue, 

and not sleeping. 

Ah, those were the days. 

William Blake, Heaven & Hell. 

Drug smuggling. 

It took a young woman to stop the drugs. 
The music remains. 


I see myself scrunched up and ragged, 
panhandling or zonked, on the streets 
of San Francisco or Berkeley 

45 years later. Why was I guided? 
How did I meet the people? 

I mean how did I share their inner lives? 
Pve had 40 jobs 

and hated everyone. 

I wrote through all those nights 

when I was nineteen 

I write now. 


Sa. our souls. 


Street Anchor 


Prayer 
by Claire J. Baker 


Titanic emotions 
undermine your foundation. 
You start to flounder. 


Not as shaken as you 
we've survived drownings 


‘in floods & whirlpools. 


So... can unconditional 
love anchor us enough 
to anchor you. 


believing every word 
by Judy Joy Jones 

city major says 

“we don’t have homeless 

just bums who like 


living in cardboard boxes 
on streets” 


“no siree 

no homeless have we 
only bums 

loving to live on streets’’ 


“noway cities gonna ok 
opening soup kitchens 

to feed creeps 

enjoying livin’ on streets” 


wonder how jesus 
cured hearts of stone 
hearts so cold 

you could crack em 
with icepicks 


ill not forget the city 
who sooner see 
homeless die 

fo’ their eyes 

than offer 

piece of bread 


an that’s why 

i continue to write 
sheddin’ light 

on plight 


- of brothers an sisters 


dying on streets 
with nothin’ to eat 


believin’ with my whole heart 
jesus hears every word 
and holocaust 
fo’ our eyes 
will end oneday 

it will end oneday 

believin’ with my whole heart 

it will end oneday 
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Waiting 

by Chris Trian 

My head was hurting bad 

as I pushed plates at my restaurant. 
It felt like the tectonic plates 
inside my skull 

were shifting. 

Deirdre and I did a ritual once 

in which the lady who played 

the earth goddess Demeter said: 
‘At my age I need my tectonic plates 


adjusted more gently.” 
Well, amen to that! 


I’m too old for this fucking job! 
But at least I’m not out on the street. 


I took a lunch break 

and there was this homeless guy 
sitting on the curb with a sign that read: 
“WHY LIE, I NEED A BEER.” 


He looked sixty. 

He was probably thirty. 

I’m almost sixty 

and people without glasses say 

I could look in my thirties. 

Slaving in a restaurant keeps you young. 
I emptied my change into the guy’s cup. 
If you’re a waiter 

you know that was a lot of change. 


Then I bought a latte up the street. 
And THIS guy said: 

‘Jesus is coming down from Heaven 
soon! He save EVERYBODY!” 

“I hope so,”’ I said. 


“I KNOW so,” he answered. 


It’s so sad. 

The wharf, the world, 

swooning like expectant children. 
Waiting for beer or latte or Jesus 
or just to be out of pain 

or anything at all. 


| They desperately wanted change. 


They wanted a sign. 

But there would be no sign. 
And if there were signs 
they lied. 


I could see a dark wind 
rolling down the wharf, the world. 


| There would be no changes coming. 


Yet people waited. 
I waited. 
And the wind whistled 


| through the hand cuffs 
| on the sky. 


| I went over and gave the beer guy 
| a couple of more bucks. 
| At least he was honest. 
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: Worth 1,000 Words 


(Street Spirit Photo) 
by Claire J. Baker 


What a riveting black & white! 
A homeless man and dog asleep 
near a freeway offramp. 
The dog’s head 
near the man’s knee 
so that should the man 
begin to rise into heaven, 
the dog will remain by his side 
unconditionally 
as 
ever. 


Supernatural 


Sanctity 
by Judy Joy Jones 


an old beggar 

on the street did I see 
pushing all he owned 

in his grocery cart home 


weary swollen feet 
hadn’t a bite to eat 


on the beggar’s 
grave will read 
he had a life 

of supernatural sanctity 


EMPTY CUPS 
by Mary Rudge 


I am sitting beside an empty 
styrofoam cup. 
How can I fill it up? 


In front of the 
Mattress Discount Store 
With no place to sleep. 


| In front of the grocery, the café, 
| without food to eat. 


In front of the Clothing Store, 
no coat, 
shirt and pants threadbare 


In front of the social club, 
with no one to care. 


In front of the church 
with hope and a prayer — 


In front of the Bank and the 
Real Estate building 

where can I live? 

Put out on the street because 

I have nothing to give. 

Not able to thrive. Barely alive. 
Without what society is looking for. 
Yet for hours I am working, 
holding this cup. 

In all kinds of weather. 

One of this kind of 

the working poor. 

In this city are the blessed 

with cups always full. 

Can the poor and the stressed 
be left so pitiful? 


With only an empty 
styrofoam cup, 

still poor, hungry, homeless 
if coins fill it up? 


What better solution, 
soulful and practical? 
For those who have now 
empty cups, empty cups. 


secre 


Bag of Bones 
by Mary Rudge 


The skin grows looser, 
and looser around me, 
old bag, shaken up, 

the jumble in my brain. 


like garbage. 


by Randy Fingland 


cheap housing then why 
doesn't the cart filled 
with Bay Area rents 


reflect a downsizing 
due to the number 

of vacant units 
increasingly available 


there have been 

no recorded 

major rent drops 

or did I miss something 


only rent hikes 

even though 

so many rentals 

have entered the market 


plus the census count 
of persons left without 
a place at all augments 
each quarter to remind: 


controlled fires once 
gone wild first cause 
economic havoc for 
folks closest to ground 


despite gentle wind 
advisories blowing hard 
to disguise the true 
goal of city growth 
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What hand is this, this destiny 
in a land that has tossed me 


erowthly overrated 


if development's carrot is 
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A homeless man sleeps with his homeless friend near a freeway offramp. Dogs are the most loyal friends of many 
homeless people. Dogs are cherished because they give unconditional love to those treated as outcasts by society. 


by Julia Vinograd 
_Not so much to get rid of old drunks and crazies 


whatever that is. But even now, 

the city can’t quite handle the competition. 
Tribes of young runaways in torn T-shirts 
who don’t want anything the shops sell, 
bare-armed laughter that couchsurfs 

and crashes their favorite nightclubs 

and sometimes heaven and hell all with false IDs 
or anyway, knows someone who can get them in 
‘cept he’s out of town this week. 

Yes, the sidewalk’s like a river, 

if you put something down it flows away 

and doesn’t come back. 

Yes, there’s sudden yells, 

clutching the back of necks like sharp claws. 
Yes, there’s an ironic unhousebroken wink. 
But there’s also a kind of not going anywhere 
and don’t give a damn strut, 

mainly interested in watching dusty sunlight 
bounce off its lean flank. 

While gold-painted shop window mannequins 
stretch long lonely fingers against the glass. 
The city and the cops together 

can’t do as much as what happens anyway. 
The runaway tribes with skin so smooth 

you can almost see the cheap red wine 

going down their throats and 

bare feet with ankles of classical Greek statues, 
they’ll get old. Someday. 

But not soon enough. 

And shops selling T-shirts with the logos 

of all the runaways favorite bands 

start feeling like wallflowers, 

only selling walls to walls. 

While outside there’s a pet white rat 

hiding down the neck of a girl’s blouse, 

his twitching nose as pink as her nipples. 
Unfair, oh so unfair. 
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The City Wants to Pass a Law 
Against Sitting on the Sidewalk 


and bring in a more business-friendly atmosphere, 
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What the Kindly 


Researcher Didn’t Ask 
by Puma 


home was a place 

a place i did not want 
to remember 

to remember 


| was hard like a rock 


is to suffer 
stuck in your shoe 

when you can’t stop walking 
back and forth * 

trying to decide 

which way to go 

if going is something 

you could do 

could still do 

if you could 

stand, still 
like a rock. 
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On Berkeley's New Threats 


Against the Poor > 
by Joan Clair 


"Has not God chosen the poor in the world 

to be rich in faith and to be heirs of the kingdom.... 
But you have dishonored the poor. 

Is it not the rich who oppress you? 

Is it not they who drag you into court?" 

— James 2: 1-6 


An act of heartlessness which causes pain 
will cost far more than a business gain. 
To those few prophets who still cry out, 
know that disbelief and skepticism will not win out. 
God is not dead; the world still turns 

through reaping/sowing from end to end. 

When seeds are planted that will affect 

those least able themselves to protect 

by those with greater wealth and power; 

don't think in time the wrath of god won't shower 
on those who set the evil seeds 

in motion against "the least of these." 

Yes, god, the "divine mystery" 

still plants Her prophets in the cities 

and other places where the poor are scorned 

by the cold and hardened who do not heed 

the prophets’ cries of warning and alarm. 

And over the course of time little has changed 
from the ancient, corrupt cities . 

| in which the prophets cried, ''desist'' and ''shame!"' 


A homeless man at a Berkeley bus stop. Politicians are trying to drive the poor out of public places. _ Lydia Gans photo 


Well-Dressed Christians 
by Michael Creedon 


I was driving on the freeway 
To my job in Upper Manhattan 
Or Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(Sometimes I forget things 

Like where I’m going) 

And all around me, 

The Disney freeways 

With all those cars all full 

Of well-dressed Christians 

And even Catholics; the fact is 
I don’t have anything against the Jews 
Or even Muslims or Californians — 
They play in football games. 

O what a fine land it is we live in 


Street Musician 
by Julia Vinograd 


Soul-Searching 
by Claire J. Baker 


None of us 

with solid souls 

or souls still forming — 
no one with a home 
however grand or humble 
is truly housed until 
everyone has shelter & 


DAWN 
by Claire J. Baker 


Lips like the red wax seal of a secret scroll. 

Dressed in rags, sandals, black curls 

and a flute. 

When the cops come 

he goes thru a faded brick wall. 

On the other side of the wall 

hangs a bright-colored castle tapestry 

of a royal hunt. 

The musician will be hunted 

unless the king likes his music. 

He bends to his flute. 

The captive queen breathes uneasily, hearing in his flute 
the fountains play in marble courtyards 

they once thought invulnerable 

when they were children, running from their clucking maids. 
Even the eyes of black dogs 

curled at the king’s feet mist over, 

dreaming of the moon in heat 

instead of torn limbs. 

The king’s face shows no more 

than when he negotiates with foreign ambassadors 

or judges his lords or his sons. 

But at the song’s end the musician is thrown 

a flashing opal ring 

and is sent to the kitchen alive, for bread and wine. 

The cops are gone, the musician comes back to the street, 
still hungry and with empty pockets . 

He puts out his cap for quarters 

and bends to his flute again. 


Two men silhouetted 
beside a country lake 
wait for biting fish 

to ripple 

boyhood memories 


out of the silver blue? 


Or are they father and son 
homeless 

come out of the woods 
long sticks tied with string, 
an earthworm dangled ° 
in the lake for bait? 


a few amenities 
hot & cold water 
a safe clean bed 
daily meals 
a job 
a gentle tug of hope. 


But there’s some bastids 
That live among us; 
They don’t have jobs; 
They hang around. 

We have freedom 

in America; the men 
That wrote it couldn’t see ahead. 

So I say roust ‘em. I say joust ‘em. 

I say smash their commie heads 
They’re the cause of 
Overpopulation 

Rape and murder, 

Sitting in their filthy rags 

Begging for money 

To spend on drugs and booze. 

But the cops protect them. 

We need a new regime 

Like Adolph Hitler’s 

Gas ‘em and forget ‘em 

Like a well-dressed Christian would 
Unless he was a spy. 


Cardboard Box 
by Joan Clair 


A very old man, terribly bent over, 

carries something in a large cardboard box. 

As I get closer, I think he must be extremely elderly; 
even one block must be a mountain to him. 

How brave he is to carry such a burden in his old age! 


Then he crosses the street to where I am, 

and I see not an old man, but a man in his thirties. 
His eyes are empty pools where water used to be. 
Unlike a sea turtle, the box on his back 

was not made to crawl into, in some grand design, 
but a travesty so deep only god can see it clearly. 


And I wonder, can there be peace in a world 
where this so precious form, halfway to the ground, 
carries a cardboard box home to nowhere? 


TO LIVE 

by Mary Rudge 

I tried to sell parts of my mind, my time, 
sweat, energy (my integrity won't let me steal), 
sometimes I live off my own blood, 

the only bank I have access to. 

In this vampire society, which causes me to 
use up my body, bit by bit, withholding a living, 
I grow thinner, eaten. Grief, flesh, sanity, 
what's left to sell? Bone marrow, kidney, 

hair, fingers, heart, piece of liver, what price? 
What else can I give up, to just live? 


Killer Dice 
by Michael Creedon 


Monday I'm going away for ten days to stay 
with my 87-year-old mother 

whom I'm worried is gonna die 

though her health's as good as mine. 


Street Stain 
by Juanita J. Martin 


A sad tale that should not have been told, 
about a young man with a scholarship; 
he was only seventeen years old. 

This young man went out one night, 
when from out of nowhere, 

he was shot dead on sight. 

No one knows why or is willing to tell, 
about these other young ones 

going straight to Hell. 

How do you face a mother 

and tell her who's to blame? 

People gather around saying, 

"It was such a shame." 

He had his whole future ahead; 

he had so much to gain. 

A precious life worth everything 

is now just a street stain. 


The people living on the street most likely 

can't go home, if they've even got a home 

to go to. 

God must've singled me out — no, that's a lot of hooey — 
the dice just rolled and tumbled where they fell 

still that's a mighty big hand that throws those 

killer dice. I thought I had snake eyes, that's for sure. 


Poetry For The Street 


by Frank Ochoa 


I peddle my poetry on street corners 
and my truths from snow-cone wagons 
Only little children and old men in the park would buy. 
After they had eaten of my truth, 

They threw away the wrappings 

Until the people from the County Health Department 
Condemned me and my wagon. 

They said I was a nuisance and should stay within the 
confines of the limits where the rubbish cans are laid. 


I want to help my hurting brother 

but I don't do much about it. 

Community action's so good 

but I don't feel cut out for it. 

I don't have money so I stop and talk, 

that's what the spirit moves me to do 

with the down and outers. The secret is 

I feel like one myself so what can I abandon? 
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Railroad Blues 
by Michael Creedon 


They just keep coming, these days 
hard to bear, the hard-to-bear days 
keep coming. I don’t know what I’m 
missing, something’s gone, 
something’s gone, 

and these days keep coming along. 


I’m not very happy where I live, 

no I’m not, but they say 

geographics don’t bring change. 

It’s a long set of sad songs that they play 
where I stay, 

I can’t tune up and sing along. 

I’m not a musician but I do wish I was, 
I could sing a few songs of my own 
just because. 


Well, the train whistles blow every night, 
and sometimes it’s a sad lonely song. 
The train whistles blow where I stay 
every day, 

and I feel like they’re blowing me away. 
And I think that one of these days, 

yes I do, yes they will, 

one of these days they’ll blow me away. 


Start to Howl 
by Claire J. Baker 


If the homeless ever start 

to HOWL — numerous as they are — 
who could sleep, knowing a huge 
socially-beaten beast can growl, 
expose in decibels a national scar! 


Who would leap to offer aid? 
Would soup wagons arrive in droves 
in time to save a pitifully loud 
beleaguered population 

in this otherwise fruitful nation?! 


A Train of Thought 
by James Lee Bailey i 


I want to catch that train 

It seems to always be on my brain 

It’s been so long it drives me insane 

I miss it so when I hear the whistle blow 
I want to go with the flow 

Wherever that train will go 

Will it go slow? I really don’t know 


When I was younger and full of glee 
The train had a spell on me 

Late at night with the echo of 

The train through the valley floor 

I dreamed I’d ride again once more 
Now that I’m 50 or more, sometimes sore 
Finding that home gardening is a bore 
I walk along the core. 

Will I ever ride again? 

In my mind it’s not a sin 

But if I ever get a chance 
You bet I will at that 

Thank you, Train of Thought 


A Lonely Existence 
by Juanita J. Martin 


A frozen look upon his face 

is a small part of his case. 

He's been on the streets for so long 
it's hard to tell exactly what's wrong. 
He sits for hours and hours upon end; 
he does not seem to have a friend. 

A blank slate is left to be written, 

for a man who seems a bit frostbitten. 
Somehow he finds shelter to hide from 
the blanket of white strewn outside. 
But inside is scary as Hell, 

because who he is, he cannot tell. 
Time was extremely unkind 

and had taken the best of his mind. 
Someone eventually took pity on him 
and rescued him from a life so grim. 
Stories like this usually don't end nice, 
for homeless people always pay a price. 


Man in Rain on Sidewalk 
by Michael Creedon 


A field of silence 

Between me and the passers-by, 

A field of background music noise. 
Silence is rocky with perpetual 
resounding blam. Cars bark. Doors slam. 
Footsteps bam-de-lam. 

I watch the ladies’ ankles de lam. 

My quaintness creates contrasts for my 
audience. The contrasts beat my heart. 
We are not alone. 

We share the divine light. 

I am lonely. The contrasts define me. 
Go ahead on. 

Take your time. 

Define me. 


Exchange Rate 
by Mary Meriam — eS % “ 


The poet spends her heart like change from pockets 
to pay the entry fee. And how she mourns and loves, 
and loves and mourns, and shoots her rockets. 
The fire works. "You need a cure,'"' she warns 
(and goes unheeded). Why not turn away? 

This sad and hopeless human race, the planet 

so damaged. Will we last another day? 

The poet solves these problems in a sonnet, 
restoring atoms to their proper places. 

Her book is read by one she hoped to find. 

This reader, she adores the book — embraces 
the poet — loves her body, soul, and mind. 

How slow the reader turns her lover's pages, 
counting the loss and gain of poet's wages. 


Buddha’s Abandonment 
by Mael Dinnell 


out he went, 

a disillusioned rich prince 

to find not fortune, but his spirit, truth, 
Enlightenment, dream states and fearlessness. 


Out he went, 
in the blackness and silence of night 
while his wife and child slept 

too cowardly to even say goodbye 


out he went 
and found his tree of life 

while a bud on a growing vine 
no doubt withered 


out he went 
to save people from themselves, 

sacrificing himself from the physical 

to the sublime realm of 

thought, intention, understanding, teaching 
and love 


out he went, 
to his calling of teaching and loving 
uncalled to his baby, fatherless, and untaught 


out he went 
abandoning his highest calling 
bringing to a world 

what he stole from his only, little son 


“The train whistles blow where I stay every day, and I feel like they’re blowing of away.” 


Winter Outreach Van 
by Claire J. Baker 


Some clients are so resigned 

to street survival that 

even in sub-zero temps, no 
“outreach van” can rescue them: 
easier to pry flattened gum 

from a sidewalk. 


They square shoulders 
as if to fake it 

they’ll somehow make it. 
Hot chocolate given 

by the van attendant 

if spilled by a shaky hand 
freezes solid 

in look-away cold America. 
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From an Eighth 
Grade Education 
by Claire J. Baker 


My birth father had a philosophy, 
a kind of street spirit of his own 
on loan. He said this side of clover: 


“Experience is what’s left over 
when everything else is gone.” 


And: © 
‘Pick up the wreck and move on.” 


Thanks, Dad. I’m not homeless yet, 
may never be, by heck. 
But, if so, I’ll remember. 


SHOCKING NEWS 


‘by Joyce Slim = + 


Another day goes by 
an hour 

a minute 

a second 

across america. 


And i hear on the 6 o'clock television news 
that today another senior 

is found dead in their home 

i wait to hear the cause of death. 


"a sixty-nine-year-old woman found frozen in her apartment 
and the thermometer on the wall read ten degrees." 


But, not a word is mentioned about her gas turned off 
as she couldn't pay the outrageous bill. 


i kept my eyes glued to the TV, 

and i thought about this woman 

whose life ended 

leaving behind a small silky-haired, short-legged, pug-nosed 
pekingese dog. 


“Have pity, oh have pity on this woman" 
the TV reporter stated. 


and he went on to say, 

"now our cameras take you inside the kitchen of this 

woman who was found dead in this Washington D.C. home." 
the cameras scan inside the cupboards. 

There were cans of dog food on three shelves 

also jars of generic grape jelly 

with jelly running down the sides of the jars, 

and sticking to the white loaf of green molded bread. 


The camera man was somewhat reluctant to film the inside 
of the ice box. Afraid of what may be found. 


Pungent smells floated out of the icebox, as soon as it opened. 
On one shelf was a can of pork'n'beans, with the lid bent back. 


And a slab of fatty bacon sat next to an onion, half peeled, 
on the bottom of the ice box, near the glass that had the 
woman’s teeth floating in it. 


The last two minutes of the story, written across the screen was, 
"Please call this number, 202-7886, if you’re related to the woman, 
or if you know how to get in touch with her family." 


"Oh, what a hard-luck story, handed to me today, viewers, 

that I had to share." 

"So is this the country that’s forgotten compassion for our elders?” | 
"Many have been oppressed and crushed, spiritually." 
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by Mary Rudge 


What is the play about? 

You didn't read the review? 

I can't wait to see — they say 

the costume materials are rich, 

the most fabulous ever, the sets 

most expensive. Tickets $80 to $200, 
almost like opera, sold out for months, 
I was lucky to get them. 

Remember Mimi in La Boheme? 

| Died of poverty and TB? 

They say years ago the author 

of this play died in a garret, of 
hunger and cheap wine, they say this 
theater is $200,000 in debt, their 
extra grant didn't come through, 
Tough, yes, people do suffer for art. 
I can hardly hear you on this new 
cell, crossing the street now. 

The lead actor's getting a movie 
contract for his part. Millions. Can 
we make a film date for the new — 
Oh, God, here's another guy wants 

a quarter, a dollar. No time, I don't 
want to be late. There's cab fare, the 
restaurant, the birthday present for 
the friend I must take to lunch 
tomorrow — you know, this city is 
fed up with the drama 

on the street. 


Lifted 
by Michael Creedon 


There is no fear 

like the fear of life. 

I've had it once 

and I've had it twice. 

It's gone away now 

like a thief in the night. 

I surrendered my life; 

didn't want it any more. 

I never ended up on the sidewalk 
panhandling; I was way too scared 
people might say no. I was afraid 
of everything, especially sleep. 
Once I stayed awake for 18 days. 
I wrote a lot of false prescriptions 
and never got caught. 


I never sold drugs; I needed them myself 


way more than money. I had a job. 
Then many years later I woke up 
one morning in a deadly depression 
but the obsession for drugs/drink 
was gone. 

The sheets were covered with blood. 
The room was full of cockroaches. 
The police came when the landlady 
called. They said, ''We're here to help. 
You're dying." 

They brought me some food. 

I went to the hospital. 

Now I'm as happy as a man can be. 
I don't know how to tell you 

what's come over me. 


symptom street 
by Randy Fingland 
stars, clouds, shelter, 
shade, cave, canopy, 
baked Alaska sun, 

| cold-in-the-bones 
month-long freezer, 
foggy rain in the face, 
dry air too hot to breathe 


nothing but today 
with whatever that brings 
out of the sky, the earth 


weather is diminutive 

as a concern in contrast 
to living in the same circle 
as cops and saints, crooks, 
con men, thrill-seeking 
monsters who disdain 

any display of dignity 


by someone whose 
place is currently 
| on nature's side of the wall 


WHAT IS THE PLAY ABOUT? 


Two Birds 
by Michael Creedon 


Two black birds ‘ 
pecking around a hot dog stan 
and here’s me, watching them, 
sitting on a picnic bench, 
fifteen cents short of a hot dog. 
Those birds sure have 

got it made 

dancing in a world of crumbs. 


People pass 

but I haven’t got the nerve 

to ask for “spare change”’ 

like it seems everyone else can 
and they do it 

when someone goes by. 

False pride, you’re my hindrance 
and a pain in the ass, 

keeping me hungry. 

I used to call it 

dignity. 

Get a job. 


foreclosure 
irrelevance 
by Randy Fingland 


they say housing prices 

have fallen 

and if the ones who had 

the houses can't afford them, 
then how does anyone 

expect a person who didn't 
start with a house 

to ever get a house 

(sorry: no experience, no job!) 
well never is a word they say 
don't use 

but when the once-housed 
join the un-housed 

in great numbers 

the news that 

housing prices are in freefall 
means nothing to the 

growing population who most 
need housing 


| and multiply your chances for sweet love. 
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Shake It Up 
by Michael Creedon 


If'L had a hammer 

I’?d smash down the ownership laws, 

destroy the wills, trusts and legacies, 

and change places with everyone. 

The rich would change places with those 

who have less, 

particularly those living on the street. 

The dogs would bark, the hounds would howl, 
and at first nobody would know what to do 
with themselves. The millionaires would find 
themselves begging on the street, and 
dumpster diving. Those who’d had nothing 
would have to figure out the control panels 
on their new cars, shop somewhere besides 
goodwill and learn to live on non-toxic food. 
I would be laughing with the Great Spirit. 
Shake It Up. 

We’d hand out maps to the homeless 

for their new homes. 

The President, penniless, 

would call for a new election. 

His selection would be Dennis Banks. 
Dennis Banks would accept, on the condition 
that a national holiday be named 

for Woody Guthrie and also one for 

Crazy Horse. 

The nation would be swept by a new spirit: 
Rapture. 


Iris 
by Mary Meriam 


No one regards me with much awe. My red 
would like to talk with you. Or orange, close by 
in hue and cry, could sing to you instead. 

If yellow doesn't satisfy, I'll try 

my green, in hymn, perhaps Amazing Grace. 
You say that you prefer to hear the blues, 
and can't I see the teardrops on your face? 
That's why I'm many-hued, so you can choose! 
But listen, indigo just wrote a tune. 

You still say no? Your ears are shut for good? 
Then violet, the loveliest, la lune 

in June, should turn the tide, and so she would 
if she could bring you rainbows from above 


hear my. brothers 


heartbeats 


by Judy Joy Jones 
yeah sweet baby 

hear ya heartbeats 

an see yo tears of blood 
dying fo our eyes 

on dem cold fuckin 
concrete streets 


systems made to kill 
not heal 

people gettin rich 
off po mans back 


have a drink 
sweet darlin' 
its on me 


oh yeah baby 
human’s not made 

to die like animals 

on filthy streets 

people walkin by 

hatin po man 

eatin outta garbage cans 


police arrestin 
po fallin down 
from hunger and neglect 


yeah sweet baby chile 
hears ya heartbeats 
and sees yo tears of blood 


yo piercin screams 

echo in da night 

beggin us , 

to give a damn 

if ya sees 

the mornings light 

so darlin 

have a drink on me 

yeah sweet baby dis ones on me 


man’s not made 
to die on filthy streets 
tomorrow 

could be me 
yeah sweet baby 
hear ya heartbeats 
and see yo tears of blood 
dyin fo our eyes 
on these cold fuckin 
concrete streets 


tomorrow 
could be me 


could be me 


homeless bones 


comin home 
by Judy Joy Jones 


rivers of blood 
doth i see 


severed heads 
arms an legs 


piercing screams 
putrid smells 

an blood everywhere 
fill the air 


baby holdin bottle 
with only one arm 
a sign that reads 
‘case of emergency 
jus call my god 

jus call my god” 


homeless bones 
comin home 
comin on home 


skeleton faces 

in ghoulish mist 
hideous haunting eyes 
flyin by 

babies screams 
mothers wail 

“‘pleeze help me eat 
so my breast milk 
won't dry” 


rivers of blood 
doth i see 
homeless bones 
comin home 
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| Young Street Guy in the Rain 
by Julia Vinograd 


He’s soaking from black hair dripping down 

the back of his neck to squelching shoes. 

But he’s young enough to play with the rain. 

He leans his head back till a drop rolls off the tip of his nose 
and he catches it on his pink curled tongue. 

Rain plasters his clothes so close to his skin 

they look more like wet fur; he might as well be naked. 

He poses in front of a shop window to admire himself. 

He’s grown out of so many names and places by age 20 

that he cuddles into the cold, it polishes him 

like a silver dagger in the wind’s fist. 

Overflowing gutter rivers lick his feet 

like a puppy he once had. 

He drags long icy fingers thru time 

trying to pull out the puppy’s name. No luck. 

Lovers’ names don’t last the night. 

Rain weeps down his cheeks, it wants him so much. 

He shrugs and smiles. 

Scurrying umbrellas pass by, hooded slickers huddle in doorways, 
but he doesn’t even bother to stand under an outstretched rooftop. 
In the drenching rain he feels every inch of himself 

tingling and electric. | 

He likes himself. 


When The Wind Blows Backwards 


by Julia Vinograd 
When the wind blows backwards 

a drunken legless veteran sparechanging 

in his wheelchair 

radios “Charlie’s Coming” 

using the plastic hospital wrist tag as a radio. 

His voice is low, urgent and 20 years younger 

and a smell of jasmine almost hides the whiskey. 

When the wind blows backwards 

a too-blonde girl in a cheap tight bright creased and soiled dress 
comes back to her room and slams the door. 

There’s a photo on her dresser of a smiling soldier 

with a black band across his face. 

She smears a lipstick kiss on the mirror. 

and tells the dead soldier angrily 

everything she did with this night’s trick — 
and throws the money at his face. 
| It’s all his fault for being dead. 

When the wind blows backwards 
A hunched old man sets up his weekly chess game at a table in 
the park. His regular opponent has been dead a dozen years 
but it would be rude to mention it. 

He moves for both of them and glares 
thru bad prescription glasses across the board 
trying to read an expression on a face that isn’t there. 
What’s the next move? 

When the wind blows backwards 

a tribe of couchsurfing runaways 

with leather eyes, pink hair, pierced memories and torn pants 
go down to the beach in a storm and surf the waves 

on their couches, balancing on broken springs, 

shouting defiance and sometimes smashed under sand, 
torn stuffing, cigarette burns and foam. 

Seagulls curse overhead. 

The runaways bring back a long curved wing feather 

to tease their pet white rat with the smell of the sea. 

When the wind blows backwards 

Children play King of the Castle in a vacant lot 

guarding a pile of dead tires or plotting to scale it 

from all sides. There’s a stolen pronged serving fork 

stuck into the top tire for a flagpole 

and a cowboy paper napkin for a flag. 

There’s a forest of wild mustard tall enough to hide behind 
but not silently and jeweled green lizards 

that are probably spies. 

It's going to be the battle of the century 

until mother calls from the house next door 

about lemonade and cookies. 

When the wind blows backwards 

a little old lady in her rocking chair starts to cry. 

Her ghost lovers come back, so young, handsome 

and talking of how her eyes flashed when she was 20. 

But she’s decided she was never 20 

and only loves her spoiled Pekingese she has to coax to pet. 
They’re ruining her life. And she can't stop looking at them. 
That one still tosses his wild black curls; 

once she accused him of practicing before a mirror. 

It's not fair. 

When the wind blows backwards 

laughter crawls out of a hole in the ground. 
| Hungry lovers steal the moon and eat it like a pizza. 
Golden music sniffs at sleeping hands. 
| “Wake up,” it whispers, licking a finger 

| “wake up and listen.” 
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A homeless man walks alone through the driving rain. 


“Whose ashes are these? I think I know 


A thousand Robert Frosts ago. 
He wouldn’t have blinked to see me rene 


And watch my heart fill up with snow.” 


by Claire Burch 


Whose ashes are these? I think I know 
A thousand Robert Frosts ago. 

He wouldn’t have blinked to see me here 
And watch my heart fill up with snow. 
These thoughts are fey and hard to keep. 
You made us promises too steep 

And fell from grace and cried and died. 


Who turned cold eye and spoke too low 
When you had nowhere else to go? 

Dulled your swift smile, your heart as well. 
These woods are Robert Frost’s not ours. 
In winter, by dim candlelight 

I see your grand mal seizures still. 


I’m going out to see my small wild child 
Still standing by her backpack. 

Didn’t know why. 

Cruzito’s Code of Honor gone to sleep. 
But I have promises so deep 


Two psyches diverged in a Robin Hood. 

You could not calm them then and understand 
That heroin might bring them both together. 
(Too strong, too pure, the rose began to wither. ) 
Truths no autopsy ever said. 

- (In real life good is good, and blood is blood.) 


Whose life is this, my broken child? 
Whose China white in package sealed 
Between the crosses row on row 

Like Rupert Brooke three wars ago? 
Thin skin, run and win 

Blessings, baby smile. 


Don’t take the ‘A’ train. 
| Beware the white whale 
| It fractures with its tail. 
| (Icy sliver in my brain.) 


Like Frost My Heart Fills Up With Snow 


I could not reach them or the light that failed. 
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And if by chance 

We did our little dance. 
The water sure is wide 

Is what the Bible said. 
The movie Code of Honor 
We saw it once together. 
We saw Cruzito die. 


Ohheroin oh heroin the airplane can’t fly. 
The worm is in the rose. 
I don’t know how or why. 


Open city have pity. Water wings 

Golden Gate bridge today. 

Fall away sweet joy to your once cry voice 
On the bus to far away. 


Named now, seven faced, river beyond sea, 
Ill-starred, apart, signed, unblind, unmarried, 
Screamed, immortal, unchanged, 

Pass in grace, up some Holy Girder. 
Forgiven, forgiven buree puree almay malhuso 
(I know only three lines of Kaddish 

But will say them for the rest of my life.) 


Whose labels are these? I think I know. 
My child is in Jung’s river though. 

In dreams I run to meet her there 
Sweet end to life’s last picture show. 
When we saw Code of Honor 

It portended 

Some agony still open ended. 


You were Cruzito I was Mama. 

In the dark of a movie theater our fate was sealed 
In this short vale of hand held docudrama. 

In the movie Cruzito overdosed. 

And so, as you half planned it, you did too. 
Whose dead are these? I’ll look and see. 

You will not hear me crying though. 

Like Frost my heart fills up with snow 

That turns to ice as is its way. 
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Ghosts Die Too 
by Judy Joy Jones 
ghosts die too you know 
peoples park 

stood alone 

like a lady in the night 
hiking her skirt on street corners 


offering her soul for 
a dollar or two 


peoples park will be bombed 
all in the name of peace 


even the free box 
blown to bits 


evolution’s ruthless 
and WWIII has begun 
ghosts die too you know 


peoples park stands alone 
for now 


soon it will go 
like the lady in the night 
being picked up by-a john 
asked to do things 

dogs aren’t 


ghosts die too you know 
think i’ll do a sit-in 

by the free box in peoples park 
eating food not bombs bread 


cause soon I’ll be gone too 
yeah even ghosts like me 
go too 


PEACE SYMBOL 
by Claire J. Baker 


The universal peace symbol 
glassed candles burning 
against the dark of night, 
a warming 

of creative surrender... 

Simplistic? Yes. 

Idealistic? Yes. 

But if not now, than when? 


aval 
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“Nuke Em: Bomb Them Back To The Stone Age” 


The Delusions and Dangers of an Imperial Presidency 


by Jonika Mountainfire 


“Rodentia: 1990,” written several years ago, is about 
the unseen consequences of a popular psychiatric cam- 
paign aimed at “depressed” U.S. citizens (many of whom 
were lobotomized or given repeated electric shocks to 
their brains), in order to make our society happier and 
more productive. 

“Rodentia: 2007,” on the other hand, was inspired by 
a recent decision by the American Psychological 
Association’s policy-making group (which includes sev- 
eral military psychologists) to continue helping U.S. 
secret services to engineer the “interrogation” of thou- 
sands of political prisoners being held at the pleasure of 
the King — incommunicado and indefinitely, without 
charges — at Guantanamo Bay, Bagram AFB in 
Afghanistan, Abu Ghraib and many other prisons in Iraq 
(more Iraqis are imprisoned in their own country today 
than during the time of Saddam Hussein), at his “black 
sites” around the world, and very possibly at unknown 
locations within the United States. 

King George has taken a page from the old U.S.S.R. tor- 
ture book. The KGB incarcerated some political prisoners 
in mental institutions, where they used standard psychiatric 
techniques — the forced injection of powerful drugs, for 
example — in order to terrorize them and discourage dis- 
sent among the general population. Instead of putting politi- 
cal prisoners into mental hospitals, the President’s secret 
services are using psychologists to put coercive techniques 
developed in those hospitals into his prisons. 

I do not refer to our current President as “King 
George” in jest. Congress, the Supreme Court and the 
American people have allowed his administration to 
implement a little-known theory called “the power of the 
unitary executive’ — an interpretation of the 
Constitution accepted by only a small minority of 
Constitutional scholars, but which President Bush’s 
lawyers in the Office of Legal Council (a body within the 
Justice Department whose power may equal that of the 
Supreme Court but which, unlike the latter, functions in 
secret) have used to effectively gut the Bill of Rights. 

According to this theory, in times of war a president 
may dispense with constitutionally mandated checks and 
balances on his power. For:example, he may break previ- 
ously ratified treaties with other countries, be exempt 
from laws passed by. Congress and from judgments made 
by U.S. or international courts, and protect himself from 
legal prosecution or attempts at impeachment by declar- 
ing that any decision made by his administration that 
touches on an issue of “National Security” is a state 
secret and cannot, therefore, be disclosed before 
Congress or any court of law. 

This theory contradicts the constitutional power of 
Congress, and Congress alone, to declare war; and to 
entrust the president with the conduct of that war — not 
alone, but in collaboration with Congress — and to with- 
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draw from the president its consent to conduct the war if 
he has violated that trust. 

To add to all the confusion and lies, this “war on ter- 
ror” is not even a real one: it is a manufactured war 
against real but disparate groups of madmen who want to 
kill us because their people have suffered from our injus- ~ 


tice and they can see our faults better than we do, but — / 


they have no mercy in their hearts. This is a pretext for us” 
to invade and level one country after another, killing hun- 
dreds of thousands of people as we go, in an Orwellian 


war that need never end. | 


Based on the 5,000-page Patriot Act, and based on the 
unprecedented number of his “signing statements” that 
are supposed to exempt him from laws passed by 
Congress (even those prohibiting torture), Bush now 
believes that simply by invoking “National Security,” he 
may hold U.S. citizens indefinitely and without charges, 
spy on and secretly search us for any reason, and override 
the governor of any state in order to declare martial law. © 

Like psychiatrists who think they can strip us of our 
rights and torture us in order to protect us from our feel- 
ings of despair, our new King is claiming the right to do 
the same things in order to protect us from our fears. 

It should be obvious that such a person is no longer a 
president, but has made himself the monarch of an insane 
kingdom which exists only in his deranged mind, and in the 
empty minds of those who believe his lies or who, like 
most Americans, are simply choosing to ignore them. 


All the facts mentioned in this article about what Bush 
end his administration are doing can be found in Takeover: 
The Return of the Imperial Presidency and the Subversion of 
American Democracy, a book by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist Charlie Savage (Little, Brown, 2007). 


“Quagmire: Stay The Course.” Art by Art Hazelwood 
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Her Enchanting Poetry Rises from Disenchantment 


Cannibal 
Casserole 


New & Selected 
Poems 
1996-2006 

by Julia Vinograd 


Review by 
B.N. Duncan 


elegraph Avenue’s star poet, Julia Vinograd, 

has released a special collection of poems, enti- 

tled Cannibal Casserole, spanning the years 

1996-2006. Many of her poems give us food for 
thought, and trigger a kind of visceral stimulation. One 
important feature is the way some of the poems in this 
collection recognize the significance of death, and ‘pre- 
pare us to consider our own mortality. 

In her own particular way, Vinograd as a poet is sort 
of a hero, sticking up for obscure losers, and showing 
that under-class people on the street have valuable mean- 
ing in the lives of others, while not trying to depict them 
as any better or brighter than she finds them. 

In his illustrations for Cannibal Casserole, Bay Area 
graphic artist Chris Trian portrays alienated and down- 
and-out people whose facial expressions suggest a state 
of being lost, loony, cast out, confused, fearful, stoned, 
helpless. These illustrations help give a fuller dimension 
to the characters portrayed in the poems. 

Trian’s artistic images of “broken” people testify 
strongly to the pervasive sense of discouragement, pow- 
erlessness, and desperation in our times, and are a fitting 
accompaniment to Vinograd’s poetry. 

In an autobiographical poem, “Beside Myself—How I 
Became The Bubblelady,” she gives an account of an 
incident that occurred in the early days of People’s Park, 
when two police officers wanted to blow bubbles after 
they saw Vinograd blowing bubbles. It’s brought out that 
some methods of having fun can appeal to people from 
very different walks of life. 

Fun is one of the things that Berkeley’s renowned 
People’s Park is about. Much of Vinograd’s poetry has 
an element of fun, even while also recognizing the grim 
parts of life. Part of being a complete human being con- 
sists in having some of the heart of a child. 

The poem, “For Moe Who Died,” was written in 
memory of Telegraph Avenue’s beloved bookseller 
Morris (Moe) Moskowitz, long one of Berkeley’s living 
legends. Moe had a strong personality, a down-to-earth 
way about him, valuable humanitarian values, and busi- 
ness vision. Vinograd’s favorable poem about him has a 
certain lean, strong sentiment. Her poem communicates 
the trouble a person can have facing the truth that a val- 
ued individual died and is gone. She says simply, yet 
powerfully: “I want Moe back.” 

The poem “Blues for America” records the passing 
away of belief in this country, the loss of faith that many 
a person has experienced. An American can find 
America to be a strange place, and can begin to question 
whether the scheme of things is “really all right,” as he or 
she grows older over many years. 

“Crone” speaks of a fascination with a particular piece 
of jewelry that Vinograd had in her childhood; this fasci- 
nation lasted and stayed with her for her whole life. The 
poem expresses the uncertainty and haphazard nature of a 
person’s dreams, derived from material objects such as 
the jewelry that lives on in memory. This poem captures 
the sad incompleteness of many a person’s life, when 
seen in retrospect as they survey their life in old age. 

Another Vinograd poem, “The Homeless Are Our 
Dirty Underwear,” dwells on the widespread attitude that 
homeless people are an embarrassment in our society. 
America is supposed to have successful people, or suc- 
cessful-looking people, and in that sense, the homeless 
are “un-American.” But, America itself could cease to 
exist; we all could be destroyed anyway in this age of 
warfare. 

“For My Dead Mother” expresses the belief that we 
all must succumb to the oblivion of death. With a playful 
use of words that expresses both the positive and nega- 
tive qualities of the mother she had, Vinograd conveys 
the utter, grim finality of a person’s mother having died. 

There would seem to be no human means for getting 
us out of the horrible, complicated, tangled-up mess that 
the human-made world largely has become. “God’s 
Violin,” a very interesting poem of sensitive feeling and 
thought, speaks of a superhuman supreme spiritual reali- 


“What we are for, God only knows.” 


ty that encompasses everything, and lets all different 
things happen. No source of salvation is seen, and as for 
the meaning of life and the purpose of human beings: 
“What we are for, God only knows.” 

“Telegraph Avenue After the Chagall Show” contrasts 
the wealth and beauty of Chagall’s artistic expression 


with the desolate waste that is a large part of the lives of . 


many homeless and poor people. How much relevance 
can this great, uplifting art have in light of the sorrow and 
squalor that we can see on the street every day? 

“Old Man Crossing The Street” expresses an old, 
weak person’s sense of protest against a world that could 
destroy him. Within his frail, feeble body, the old man 


has a-will of his own and a need to assert himself. 


“Valentine” touches on how beauty and sentiment can 
have no consequence in a world of horrendous warfare 
and destruction. 

Another deeply felt poem, “Lonely,” expresses strong 
passion mixed with strong irony. The poem deals with 
the hopeless situation of a person never being able to get 
beyond a painful sense of isolation that is always present, 
both in good times and in bad times. As the poem ends, I 


“Lonely breathes heavy down a 


girl’s throat...” Art by Chris Trian 


imagine a girl bursting and exploding with tears. 

Vinograd describes a “walk on the wild side” with a 
bohemian poetry crowd in “Remembering the Café Babar 
Poetry Readings.” People’s need for spiritual salvation is 
starkly brought out in this poem. One way to try to reach 
that goal is through writing, reciting, and listening to 
poetry. The scene depicted is reminiscent of some cre- 
ative gatherings of the sort Jack Kerouac wrote about. 

The poems in Cannibal Casserole show that Vinograd 
has progressed over the years in communicating some 
universal meanings. She observes much sadness, absurdi- 
ty, futility, and destructiveness in the human condition. 
She shows no desire to idealize anything about life and 
the world. ; 

Disappointment is a favorite subject for her, and dis- 
appointment is important in the lives of many individu- 
als, and in our view of the man-made world. 

She views homeless people with all their troubles 
within the context of a troubled society. Julia Vinograd’s 
enchanting poetry of disenchantment helps make sense of 
these troubled times, while often giving entertainment 
and a feeling of enchantment. 


Telegraph Avenue After Seeing The Chagall Show 


by Julia Vinograd 


Chagall, how would you paint our streets? 

The 3 punk boys not old enough to drink 
sparechanging for beer for their mascot, 

Hank the rooster, who could drink from a can 
and always drank first. 

Even the sorority blondes would stop 

to ruffle Hank’s feathers while the boys sat 
ankle-eye level not quite brave enough to whistle 
until the day Hank betrayed them all 

and laid an egg. 

And the next day they were gone. 

Chagall, would you set that egg like the sun 

in your ferris wheel whirling blue sky with 

the 3 boys breaking out of it and climbing down, 
hanging on for dear life, leather clad, 

yolk splattering their hair, arm over arm to 

your happy goats with a village streaming 
between their legs? 

Would that transvestite rooster lead 

the sacred marriage of a languid green-veiled tree 
with a woman’s face and lovers’ hearts and 

gang graffiti knife-carved into her bark 

like the Scrolls of the Law 

a chipped stone lamppost lighting the whole picture 
so old they built the street around him 

but not too old for love? 

Our city took away our bus benches recently 
because they were slept on at night. 

Would you help all those white haired little old 
ladies with bags of groceries and kitty litter 
whose ankles hurt with arthritis or lean on a cane? 
Would you paint them all wings, red, yellow, green, 
bright as traffic lights 


to hover half a foot over the sidewalk and 

peer down the street over trucks blocking the view 
to see if their bus is coming yet? 

They’ll keep your wings clean 

as they keep their thrift store rose print dresses. 
Chagall, after a won football game 

paint revelers at a beer and pizza bar, red-faced, 
clanking thick glasses while pepperoni pizzas 

spin around their heads like haloes they jump at 
and miss. But as long as no one missed the ball 
their thick soggy fingers overflow with moonlight. 
One of your watersellers with a heavy stick across 
his shoulders brings full pails of beer to their table 
and a purple horse leaps out the window, snorting. 
Your musicians could play on our streets. 

King David’s crown is made of shiny quarters, 
crazy-glued together. 

Even the black lace vampire goth girls with silver 
skeleton earrings stop at his much-fingered harp 
and slowly blush thru their death white make-up. 
King David’s smile and harp 

can turn any woman into a woman 

and it will get him in trouble here too. 

Our drunks see roofs dancing, 

roads curving into the sky with angels leaning over 
to tickle their red-veined noses till they sneeze. 

If they get away from the cops 

some of the drunks pass out in your pictures 

and never know the difference. 

Chagall, paint us home, 

till even the textbooks under a student’s arm 

are full of kisses, warm wild kisses 

that leap unto his mouth and 

drag him bewildered into your bursting flowers 
the moment he opens a page. 


- 
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An Unseen Spirit at Play 
by Mary Rudge 

For “Iko” Ichinkhorloo Bayarsaikhan, 

a 15-year-old Mongolian-American girl 


shot and killed in Washington Park, 
Alameda, Halloween night, 2007. 


This is the night when spirits roam, 
all Hallowed Evening. Hallowe’en. 
Holy spirits, come and go, Heaven and 
Earth between, return, touch earth, 

our lives. In this park’s playground, 
young spirits roam. Night of . 
candle-in-pumpkin smile, 

night of candy and sugar. 

There is a hollow shape in the air 

that will always be here; flow 

of invisible hair in the wind-stream, 
under these trees; cry of bird, tree bark, 
roots of grass, earth and its heart pulse 
in sound waves that circle forever. 

Vigil lights in churches burn, 

incense, prayers, rise into air. 


A new spirit, unseen, plays here, 

among our tears. Girl, with beautiful eyes, 
girl who brought laughter around us, girl 

of two languages, whose genes come from 
river and field (with the hoof beats of horses 
like thunder in the ears) of Mongolia, 

of Ghengis Khan’s ancient dynasty, and 

of modern trade become girl of 

America, too, land daily newborn with hope. 
You arrived on a welcoming shore, 

where lamp lit by opening door says ‘‘Come.”’ 
As children this night, door to door, 

come, ask, between cultures of all, 

hoping for sweet surprise. 


Instead, in cruel trick of the mind, 
someone thought iPod, cell phone, 
bracelet, name brand jacket or shoes, 
pocket change, computer game, any 

of these, worth more than a human 

life, more than the gift 

to our hearts of your being. 

This night evil masked with a boy’s face, 


of bullet-shot in the park, night of 
our weeping, our sorrow. 

Behind that monster mask, we saw, 
to our horror, another child. 


We can rage at grief, 
we can celebrate the entrance into glory, 
when all will join again. We can know you still 
move under trees in the park and through 

any rooms you choose, as you move 

through this poem, we can say you have a new 
life now, beyond our knowing, 
child of the world and of spirit. 


We know you beyond every guise you wear, 
the bone, flesh, skin of your beauty we 
delighted to see; incredibly, lovingly designed; 
dressed in fresh-donned angel gown, 

winged to fly; or in cloak of invisibility, still we 
sense your presence. We can never forget 

how you looked, what you said, the dream you 


in grace and joy of your own way. The way 

of your death will haunt us, our city, our future. 
Every Hallowed E’en will remind us. Night of 
mysteries still not understood. 


Crazy 
by Michael Creedon 


How normal speech loves the word. 


Van Gogh: "You’d have to be crazy 
to paint like that..." 


"That was a really crazy party last night." 

"T don't talk to her any more. She's crazy." 
"Don't you think most people are kind of crazy?" 
"What's the craziest thing you ever did?" 


"Craziest thing I ever did see was Long Lost 
John from Bowling Green." 


"Here are your orders: You will be stationed in 
Pamuk, Afghanistan." 


with a gun, has come. Night of shocked stars,’ | 


had in this world, the short time you grew here, _ 


STREET 


CLOSET 

by George Wynn 

An empty locked closet 
with nothing but a noisy 
child 

Upon waking 

in her turmoil 

she held fast 

to her self reproach 
she was a naughty 

girl 

In her nightmare 

she could not find 


the bus _ 


at the dark 
bus stop 
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A Threat To Heaven 
by Frank Ochoa 


I loved you so much 

How could you leave me 

How could you die? 

Just walk away 

Into shadow, into sunlight. 
Nevermore to feel my lips 
Nevermore to know my laughter. 
All the shadows that enshroud me, 
You alone could still the fear. 

How could I remain conpliant 
Always weeping, you not here. 

Toss and turn through all the midnights 
of a thousand years to come, 
Praying always for the sunrise 

and the breaking of the dawn. 

And though all the Gods be angered, 
I shall shout thy name on high; 

I shall ring the bells of Heaven 

Till they turn to me and sigh. 

I shall dance with all the Goddesses 
Bravely laughing ‘til I die. 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


Never letting on 
What it had all become 


Yes our minds were exceptional 
But our hearts were fractured 
Beyond repair 


HUMAN AT LAST 
by Mael Dinnell 


We filled ourselves with poisons 
Vessels for the substances 

We loved more than laughter 
And than people 

And the chance for life itself _ 


Still somehow 

We came back 

Willing to try, 

Even at the price of living 


Sometimes we questioned the meaning 
Or felt paralyzed with fear 

Instead of ecstatic or 

The background of pleasantry 

That had been missing from 

Our entire growing and confused 


We laughed again 

We found friendship and even intimacy 
We created families 

We emptied our souls of poisons 


And violent youths, 

Seeking in drugs 

The security and warmth 

Lost.in abandonment 

Viciousness Bie 

And the hardest lessons a child can learn 


A Moveable Redemption 


by Chris Trian 

Sitting outside the church 
in my car smoking a cigar. 
The doors are locked. 

I’m too late for God. 


This is what got Deirdre 
when she was a kid. 
She pounded her fists raw 


on God’s massive wooden doors. 


Was God closed for the day? 
Did he go home to Mrs. God 

grumble about slow business, 
have a drink 


and fall asleep watching football? 


I’m an old man 

so I’m harder to discourage. 
For me God 

is a moveable redemption. 


At least I have a car. 

The heater still runs 

when you turn off the motor. 
And the cigar is a “Punch” 
one of the best ones made. 
And my Starbucks’ coffee 
ain’t bad either. 


Outside car and comfort 


stiff on the sidewalk like a shingle, 


that has fallen off the roof of Heaven. 


I’m not mad at God. 

He has the right 

to drink beer and watch the game, 
to make love to Mrs. God, 

and fumble for his car keys 
hungover in the morning. 


We all need time off, 

yet cruelty never sleeps. 

And the human shingles 

are piled in heaps 

this winter, all over the world. 


If God is a moveable redemption 
the other guy is a flat tire! 

A broken-down car. 

A door that won’t budge. 

A heart that won’t open. 

A world stuck like a cue ball, 
right in the middle 

of a green pool table, 

when the winning shot 

was so damned easy. 


Life is movement, 

and death is not. 

And God, it would seem, 
is the lubrication 


many will freeze in their redemption that makes movement possible. 


Will God stand by those 
whom people have abandoned? 


I’d like to think so. 
I DO think so. 


But a frozen body is a frozen body 


is a frozen body. 

And is there redemption 

for a world where people freeze 
in doorways and parks 

and alleys and right there 


And love is that winning shot, 
six ball in the side pocket. 


And lovers are pool hustlers 
who play for keeps, 

and not for money 

in a pool hall open 24 hours, 
on a frozen street corner 
where sunshine is so simple. 
And yet we try so hard 

to block it out. 


In spite of our bleeding hearts 


We hoped, even though 
We knew not what for 
We were sober, clean 
And Willing 

We were human at last 


Go to India 
by Michael Creedon 


Why go to India 
when it's right here? 
This whole continent 
had everything |. 

I was looking for 
before Columbus 
and Cortez 

and the Pilgrims 
arrived with their 
Campbell's Soup 
and other 

spiritual toxic waste. 


We can thank them for 
pathetic demoralization 
of men with divine light 
sitting on the sidewalk 
drinking cheap wine 
and begging us 

who deserve no more 
thanthem  _ 

for one more day 

of life. 


The millionaires 
are worried about 
global warming. 
What about 
starvation 
plutonium 
overpopulation 
and world-wide 
daily murder? 


You've got 
your worries. 
I've got mine. 


So go to India. 
There's not much left 
here any more. 
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Short Story by Laura Santina 


he woman didn’t go back home to 

Willits after her tour of duty. She 

knew if she went back, her mama 

and papa’d look in her eyes and they’d 

know what she’d done. It would break 

their hearts and she wasn’t gonna do that, 
so she landed in San Francisco instead. 

She rented a room in the Tenderloin. 
She lowered the shade on the barred win- 
dow, slung her bag onto the stained bed 
cover and opened it. She stuck the Purple 
Heart into a breast pocket of her uniform, 
folded the uniform into a tight square, laid 
her combat boots on top, and tied them all 
up tight with a string. She intended to put 
the bundle in a safe deposit box, but 
passed a garbage can on the way to the 
bank and, after checking to make sure 
nobody was looking, shoved it in. She 
moved on, rolling her hands over and over 
one another like she was washing. 

Starting that first day, after she had her 
blond hair dyed black, the woman walked 
the streets of San Francisco. She walked 
up and down the hills, out to the beach 
and through the neighborhoods. She 
walked from dawn until late at night. The 
continual drum of her feet on the pave- 
ment steadied her nerves. She found 
refuge in the fog. 

The woman ate breakfast and supper at 
the same local diner near her room and 
went back to the room only when her legs 
and feet got so falling-down-tired they 
wouldn’t work any more. She flipped 
channels until the sun came up, that is 
unless sleep suckered her in and the frig- 
gin’ ghosts oozed out of the mattress. 

kK 


The city was full of strangers and the 
woman liked it like that, but she had been 
in San Francisco for close-on a year and a 
kind of lonesomeness was eating at her. 

“Hey, dreamboat.” 

A man’s voice came at her from down 
the counter. Even with black hair, she was 
used to being hit on. Men were drawn to 


her small-town shyness and white peach - 


cheeks. When the boys started coming 
around at home, her mama told her, “Don’t 
look them in the eyes and they’ ll go away.” 

It still worked pretty much, and the old 
Chinese guy behind the counter helped 
her out if she needed him to. In fact, he 
was going to say something to that man, 
but he saw her blush, pull her napkin up 
to hide a smile, and changed his mind. 
She glanced over at the blank eyes and the 
brash smile of the man who was talking. 
Even before she noticed the missing leg, 
she knew he was a vet. 

Andy bounced his way over to the 
stool next to hers and started up talking 
and didn’t shut up. So when she left to 
walk, Andy went too. He limped along 
beside her with his crutch, talking non- 
stop. He talked about the weather, the 
Giants, local politics, war politics and, 
after a couple of hours, Andy talked about 
his second and third tours, the hit in his 
leg, the amputation, his buddies who died. 
He told her about his own PTSD and the 
V A. “They treat you like a leper,” he 
said. “Our best shot is to be invisible.” 

That same night on Ocean Beach, hud- 
dled up against a sand dune in front of a 
little fire, Andy introduced the woman to 
the white sugar. Sitting on his stump with 
his good leg stuck out in the sand for bal- 


The Soldier 


Those who could run were racing toward the river. She 
lifted her M16 and shot them in the backs. Men and 
women, some carrying babies, and children. She blasted 
the backs of children running for their lives. She blasted 
dogs and cats. She blasted bodies after they fell. 
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ance, Andy laid out his secrets on a clean 
white handkerchief under the stars. He 
showed her how to find the veins and how 
to shoot the stuff. A tornado of happiness 
swept her up and away from the friggin’ 
ghosts, and she was so relieved, so grate- 
ful, she cried and cried. 

After that, the woman hung with Andy. 
He taught her how to hunt down the white 
sugar and how to trade. Before long, her 
money ran out and she gave up her rented 
room and moved onto the streets with 
Andy. The transition, so unlike any other 
transition in her twenty years, so unen- 
cumbered by a past and a future, was 
hardly noticeable. It just was. They ate at 
St. Anthony’s Dining Room almost every 
day, foraged in containers behind grocery 
stores, bathed once in awhile at the shel- 
ters and found a different place to sleep 
every night. They stayed away from the 
homeless camps. 

“They’re jackals,” warned Andy. 

One cold night, the two of them passed 
out under a freeway near Bayshore 
Boulevard. The woman jolted awake, 
screaming in pain. Somebody pulled her 
up and tore off her coat. She heard run- 
ning, jerked her hand to her mouth to stop 
up the blood and five broken teeth fell 
into her palm. Warm blood from a gash in 
her head dribbled down her face. She saw 
a lead pipe on the ground where their 
shopping cart used to be. Andy was lying 
next to her, with his face turned away. 
She didn’t touch him. She knew a dead 
body when she saw one. 

Shivering and hunkered like a bear’s 
shadow in the fog, the woman fled. She 
stumbled along the less-traveled paths of 
the city until she reached the Emergency 
door at San Francisco General Hospital. A 
child looked up when she entered the 
waiting room. He screamed and buried his 
face in his grandmother’s lap. The woman 
turned her face away in shame. 

Without speaking to her, a doctor 
stitched up her mouth and cleaned and 
bandaged her head. She saw her own 
worthlessness reflected in his gaze when 
he handed her the pain killers and told her 
to go. A young nurse, smoking outside the 
Emergency door, looked up when she left. 

“Hold on a minute!” 

The nurse ran inside, brought back a 
hospital blanket and gave it to her. The 
womarnewrapped the blanket around her 
back, clutched it tight against her waist with 
both hands, and made her way across town 
to Golden Gate Park. She slipped in 
between the trees, stopped every few yards 
to listen, and crept on until she reached the 
darkest belly of the park, where she col- 
lapsed under some deep foliage. 

It was when the woman came to her 
senses the next day that she first saw the 
seven children out on the meadow. She 
dry-swallowed two pain pills and stood 
behind an old oak for a long time, staring 
at them. Special children. Special, strong 
children. She knew they had been sent to 
her by God. She wrapped her arms around 
the trunk of the tree, pressed her belly 
against the bark and hugged it, thanking 
God. She dropped to her knees and stayed 
there all morning, crouched and still, 
watching the children. She figured them 
to be between five and eight years of age. 
She christened them. 

“Kanga” and “Roo” were twins. They 
wore diapers. They rubbed sand in each 


A hooded homeless woman sets up camp in a grove of trees. 
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The woman never left the park again. What little food she 
ate, she got from park trash cans. She became as skilled as 
the squirrels at staying clear of cops, gardeners, homeless 
camps and dogs. They looked her way but didn’t see her. 
They saw only the trees, the shrubs. She was invisible. 


other’s faces and hair and bashed each 
other with sand toys. One of the two 
young guardians took them onto the 
meadow and taught them how to play pat- 
a-cake. Soon, the twins fell asleep on the 
grass and a guardian covered them. 

The biggest child, “Eeyore,” his big 
head tipped to one side, sat in a wheelchair 
and stared into space. A guardian walked 
by now and then and wiped away the 
mucous that dribbled from his slack mouth; 
but she didn’t see his eyes move when a 
robin landed on the grass next to his chair. 
The woman saw, and she saw his eyes 
move again when the robin flew off. 

“Tigger” and “Pooh” were good- 
timers. They chased each other around, 
laughing and shoving. Their faces twisted 
with the great effort it took to drag their 
spastic bodies on and off the swings, up 
and down the slide. They galloped over to 
a guardian to get swigs of water from her 
thermos and twirled around and around 
the meadow like lopsided tops, until they 
fell down laughing, always laughing. 

“Gopher,” a beautiful little girl with 
auburn curls, had spells. The woman saw 
the spell get her twice and her heart went 
out to her. The little girl threw herself 
down, slammed her hands against her ears 
like she was hearing a terrible sound. She 
screamed, kicking and rolling her head in 
wild circles. A guardian rushed to her and 
held her in her arms until she was calm. 

“Owl” acted older than the others. She 
settled herself on the grass, took a book 
from her backpack and placed it on the 
ground in front of her. Through her thick 
glasses, she studied the first page, cracked 
a small, satisfied smile, and turned to the 
next page. When she finished the book, 
she reached in her backpack for another. 
Once, wearing her backpack, she wan- 
dered around the meadow picking up yel- 
low and red leaves. She turned them over 
in her hand like a detective, studying each 
one. Owl spoke sign language with one of 
the guardians, occasionally. 

The woman pulled in the children’s 
power to get through the first days and 
nights without the white sugar. They 
came at nine o’clock and left at noon. She 
watched them from different spots behind 
the eucalyptus, firs and thick foliage 
around the meadow. 

Just before they left, the guardians gath- 
ered the children into a circle where they 
ate their lunches dug out of neat paper bags. 
The woman blessed them. After they left, 
she endured the wet fevers, chills and the 


night-thrashing by holding them in her 
mind and repeating their names. 

Her need for the white sugar subsided, 
but even the children couldn’t keep the 
friggin’ ghosts away. The woman didn’t 
try to eseape them any more. She closed 
her eyes at night and let them come. 

Sleep sucked her back to Fallujah. Her 
first tour. She’d never done a “Flush ‘em 
out, Take ‘em out” military action before. 
The artillery went first. They shelled 
houses, shops and streets with White 
Phosphorus. She followed with her unit. 
The stench was nauseating. Piles of bod- 
ies; melting, screaming, moaning bodies, 
lay on the ground. 

Those who could run were racing 
toward the river. She lifted her M16 and 
shot them in the backs. Men and women, 
some women carrying babies, and chil- 
dren. She blasted into the backs of chil- 
dren with caramelizing little brown bot- 
toms who were running for their lives. 
She blasted dogs and cats. She blasted 
bodies after they fell. Only when the 
writhing stopped, when the ground was a 
silent, still carpet of melted flesh and 
blood, did she drop her gun to her side. 

The woman’s dream lens trembled and 
zoomed in on the villagers. One by one 
they rolled over onto their hands and 
knees, stood up. In slow motion and with- 
out taking their eyes off her, they danced 
the hokey-pokey. They danced in undulat- 
ing tides, including the children and the 
dogs and cats, advancing and retreating 
until they were swallowed up by the sun. 

KK 

The woman gradually melted into 
Golden Gate Park, becoming an organism 
of its texture and energy. She never left 
the park again. What little food she ate, 
she got from park trash cans. She foraged 
before sunrise and after sundown. 

Fully alert, fast, she became as skilled as 
the squirrels, birds and waterfowl at staying 
clear of cops, gardeners, homeless camps 
and dogs. She was caught off guard, now 
and again, by park visitors who strayed too 
close. Still as stone, she stood so close she 
heard them breathe. They looked her way 
but didn’t see her. They saw only the trees, 
the shrubs, only the components of the 
park. The woman was invisible. Her hair, 
matted thick with park residue, stuck out 
from her head like parched foliage. Her 
white peach skin assumed the texture and 
color of the forest floor. 

Serene pictures erupted periodically in 
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Nobody Knows 
by George Wynn 
I peek out the window 


nobody knows the connection 
to the neighborhood is gone 


I walk back and forth 
in the big room 
stacked with books 
intellect is not enough 


There are times 

one needs a best friend 
with a car 

for a drive along the coast 
to clear one's mind 


Stop at a pier 

big waves lap 

stop for strawberry yogurt 
and apple snapple 


In my room 

I speak her name 

to the boring wall 

and listen to the monotony 
of the rain 


new Stress patrol 
(st. patrick’s own) 


by Randy Fingland 


what serendipity they 
happened by during 
my plan for a short stay 
on this blessed spot 
of velvety green 
back from the road 


somehow connects 
indulging for once 
in the good life 

to casino gambling: 

house odds are against you 
& winning’s at best symbolic 


but I gotta believe my 
chances improve tomorrow 
when luck can easily 

swing into the path 


“| it hurts just to be alive.” 
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Epistles On Loneliness 
by Frank Ochoa 


I am a lonely man, as all men are lonely. 

I talk to shadows and am answered only by the wind. 
I am alone in the passion of my loneliness. 

I wish to die tonight and be buried where no one 
would find my remains. 

What I have learned is 

Written on pieces of paper for all to see. 


I am alone in the shadow of my thoughts 
Struggling to bear a load that would destroy a 
thousand Gods, were they to bear it. 

And I will journey home and pace the floor of my 
aloneness yet. 

And now they’re coming for me, 

of my load to set me free. 

How, How can I leave my aloneness and my pain 
without regret. 


Incident on Telegraph Avenue 
by Michael Creedon 


In the well-tended garden of the Universe, there’s 
always some strange star going to throw you a curse. 
I was walking down the Avenue, my baby and me, 
when a snake-pierced man demanded a cigarette. 
I said, ‘‘Sorry, man, but I don’t smoke.” 

He sneered at me and said, “Fuck you and yo mama”’ 
and he spit on my shirt sleeve. 

Marie said, ‘“‘C’mon baby, let’s just leave,” 

but this was truly a “fight or flight” moment 

(and with my girlfriend there). 

I was pumping up testosterone to bite his head off 
when his leather boy buddies dragged him away. 


Me and Marie went to a coffee shop. 

We’d both paid our dues on the street. 
I was still shaking with adrenaline when she said, 
“Babe, you don’t want to hurt a man one more time 
when he’s already hurting so much 


I looked at her and I felt what she said, 

because I’d been there myself. 

I took drugs and drank trying to find relief, 

but the hurt wouldn’t go away. . — . 
Now I feel good without them, a long hard road. 


fears of death 


by Judy Joy Jones 
“mommy why 
guards takin 

her crutches way” 


“hush johnny 
they have guns” 


“lady we don’t 
have time to get 
ya wheelchair 
just hop on thru” 


as guards scanned her 
crutches with wands 

she tripped 

fallin on her face 

breakin her glasses in two 


“Jady you are holdin up the line” 
guards cried 


‘mommy look, she fell’ 
screamed johnny 


running over to her 
bieeding body on the floor 
he put his arms around her 
gently helping up 


woman peered 

deep in johnny’s young eyes 
an wasn’t a dry eye 

in the airport security line 


not even fear of death 

can block our souls 

deepest longings 
compassionate love 

with no thought of gain 


Unheard Love Song 
by Claire J. Baker 


Though we live in an alley 
you are a glorious peak 
and I your valley. 


With tenderness unseen 
you guard my meadow 


as if I were a queen. 


You shield us from rain and snow 


of the shoes I wear 
penniless today 


Marie reminded me of that, and I wish that 
I could share it with that spitting cat. 


reach into night and drop a star 
silently and Oh so slow. 
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LYRIC TREES 
by Claire J. Baker 
Our roots need to dig into the earth, 


our fingers to unfold 
like leaves being born. 


Our bodies need air, need rain, 

sun to untangle knots of pain. 
Touch us, sky — blue visitation, 
drift of cloud. 


Hold fast, hopes. 
Be green-blooded stems when wind 
wears rough boots and kicks. 


Dream trees dream 
cut open apples of pain, 
find the juice sweet rain. 


We would be shade, 
be shelter, silent, 
or whisper with our leaves. 


ALL THE BLESSING 
by Frank Ochoa 


I have lived my life in darkness 
with my laughter and my tears. 
Pools of loneliness and sorrow 
all the pain that loving brings. 

I have kept my joy from others, 
I have shared my pain with few. 
And the laughter I have given 
has been gentle, like the dew, 
like the dew-drop on a petal 

of a rose about to die. 

Subtle laughter gently falling 
from the pureness of my Love. 
Only once to bless your haven. 
Only once and nevermore. 

And for those that wait in darkness 
Catching dew-drops with light ease, 
They have known that on the morrow 
All the blessings on their haven 
And the laughter, all would cease. 


The Soldier 


from page 12 


her mind. Her mama held her fingers in 
her big, plain hands and scraped dried-up 
blood out of her nails. Without looking 
up, her mama murmured, not accusingly, 
but gently, like a reminder, “Thou shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not kill.” 

Andy came and went, came and went. 
Fall rolled into winter, winter rolled into 
spring, spring into summer, and the pic- 
tures and the memories closed down for- 
ever. The woman lingered near the smell 
of the eucalyptus trees, the sounds of the 
waterfalls. She lived for the children. 

One morning the woman watched Owl 
kick a soccer ball around the meadow. 
The child never showed any interest in 
playing and the woman was delighted. 
Owl wore her trusty backpack. She kept 
the ball pretty well controlled between her 
feet, but once she kicked too hard and it 
got away. The ball rolled over to the 
foliage at the edge of the meadow and the 
child went to get it. Owl heard the leaves 
rustle when the woman behind the bushes 
jerked backwards. 

She pulled back the branches to take a 
look. Owl wasn’t repulsed or frightened by 
what she saw. The child smiled at the 
woman in the hidey hole. The woman pan- 
icked and ran. Lithe and quick as a feral cat, 
she dodged and darted her way to the wind- 
mill at the beach where she hid, her back 
flattened against the backside of the stone 
wall, until twilight. 

When she returned, the children were 
long gone. She found a brown paper bag 
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standing just inside her place. Peeking 
inside, she was sent to heaven by the 
smell of a peanut butter sandwich. She 
closed her eyes and rocked back and forth 
in reverie, savoring every last bite of its 
soft sweetness against her gums. 

Some teenagers showed up that night, 
as was usual on Fridays. They parked 
behind the orange cones left by the public 
works crew who had dug up part of the 
road and left a load of rubble to be picked 
up on Monday. Pushing and shoving, the 
kids piled out and hung around the car, 
drinking. The sound of their car radio 
blasted across the meadow. They looked 
like slouching silhouettes parading on the 
opposite rim of the moonlit meadow. 

They left a couple of times to buy more 
liquor, and came back. More fired-up with 
each return, layer upon layer of each 
boy’s demeanor continued to dissolve and 
to meld with the turbulent, raw energy of 
his compatriots. 

The woman caught sight of Gopher’s 
rag doll lying in a corner of the play- 
ground. She wanted to fetch it and keep it 
safe for the child until Monday. She 
decided to wait until the teenagers went 
home, but the longer she watched and lis- 
tened, the louder and more aggressive 
they became. She was afraid for the doll, 
afraid they would spot it first. 

A fight broke out and the woman gam- 
bled that they were too preoccupied and 
drunk to notice her. Clutching the blanket 
around her, she moved out onto the mead- 
ow, keeping close to the surrounding trees 
for as long as she could. Hunkered, she 
sprinted for the sandbox. 

“Wassat? Hey, wassat?” 

“Tt’s a bear bitch! I'll get the bitch!” 


Luxury 
by Michael Creedon 


With a cup half full of money 

I duck into El Pollo on the corner of 
Shattuck and Addison, at 10:30 a.m. 
This is going to be good, and I 

Go so long between meals 

I forget what they taste like. 

This is what I mean 

When I say 

Luxury. 


A piece of broken concrete hit her 
shoulder. Distracted, the fevered youth 
left their fight to pitch concrete at the 
woman. She stumbled. They cheered. 
Rocks wailed into her back and her neck. 
She scooped up the doll and turned, catch- 
ing a sharp rock squarely in the chest. 
Pain ripped through her body and she fell 
down, gasping for breath. With the doll 
clutched in one hand against her bleeding 
chest, she tried to crawl, but the blanket 
tangled around her arms and legs. 

Charged up in the delirium of the sport, 
the aggressors heaved their rocks faster 
and harder. She let the blanket go, shoved 
the doll in her mouth and crawled toward 
the trees. A lump of jagged concrete 
rammed into the back of her head. Her 
knees crumpled up and she fell, spread- 
eagled, onto the bloodied grass. 

They cheered. She heaved herself up 
and dragged her body forward by her 
elbows, inch by inch, until she reached the 
edge of the forest. She slithered inside. 
The boys exploded into self-congratulato- 
ry whoops and hollers, revelry that contin- 


ued on into the night. 
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No Telling 
by Claire J. Baker 


Depression heaped upon depression 
street people struggle knowing well 
they’ll get no psychotherapy session 


for depression from depression. 

The fallen among us press on and on 
bump up against the gates of hell 

of their depression from depression 
they will show, but never tell. 


Horror and Homes 


by Joan Clair 
On a bench, a homeless man reads 

a book about “Dracula and Homes." 
Horror and homes, homes and horror, 
is there a point to be taken here? 
Life in the hills may hold less fear. 


A thin shaft of morning light fell 
across the blood-soaked clump of hair 
covering her face. She felt a warm trickle 
between her legs. The woman opened her 
eyes, pushed back her hair and reached 
toward the pink flowers in front of her 
face. She winced. Her cracked, stiff fin- 
gers touched the soft petals and pushed 
them slightly apart, creating a peephole to 
the meadow. 

She stared at the children, busy, bun- 
dled up against the morning fog, and her 
heart thundered with unimaginable love 
for one full minute. Then stopped. 

TKK 

The sunlight flickered on the chain lying 
across her neck, illuminating the dog tag at 
the end of the chain. ESMERALDA LEE, 
445-85-6716, O POS, BAPTIST. 
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JANE DOE, 
SUPERNOVA 


As her star burns out, 
Jane Doe desperately 
gambles for her life. 


Short Story by Eileen Corder 


he inbound M-train takes a 
quick right, changes tracks with 
a jolt, then slips underground at 
West Portal in San Francisco, 
momentarily going dark. In the nightlight 
glow of the tunnel, competing tags, 
scratched into every one of its windows, 
become visible. ORFN, Class Prison, 
O/BAY, fuck you, and others more diffi- 
cult to decipher, confront the random mix 
of strangers aboard. All Jen sees is a 
thrashing of fingernails and her mother 
crying. “Anything but that,” she winces. 

With a sudden whoosh, the ventilation 
system kicks back on, the overhead lights 
return to bright, and the phantom’s face 
dissolves. On her lap rests an old friend, 
the scribbled-up notebook she drags 
around like a charm. In it is copied her 
report on supernovas. “A star burns for 
what seems an eternity, then as its energy 
steadily declines, it changes not every ten 
thousand years or even every year, but on 
an hourly basis until it finally implodes.” 

That sentence orbits her mind faster and 
faster. When will her light go out? The 
train hits a kink in the rails, and pinwheels 
begin twirling in the margins of her vision. 
Hacking coughs and droning cell phone 
monologues from the packed car pick and 
scrape at her brain, which is now pounding. 

When the man beside her says a little 
too loudly, “This is my stop,” she hears 
something else, turns on him and snaps, 
“It’s not my fault!” His face isn’t more 
than a foot from hers. The dark gray in the 
hollows of his cheeks, the baby-thin red 
hair, and his colorless lips awkwardly 
repeat, “This is my stop.” 

Stunned by his appearance and too 
embarrassed to say anything, she quickly 
stands to let him out. As the train glides 
into the station, she realizes it’s her stop 
too, hurriedly stuffs the notebook in her 
pack and gets off. After pushing through 
the turnstile, she pounds up two floors of 
concrete stairs to Civic Center Plaza. 

The last of tonight’s coppery sunset 
radiates from the Bank of America build- 
ing, as stores and offices on Market Street 
begin closing up for the night. Stooped 
figures, in coats on top of coats, mope 
along the sidewalk and rub against her as 
she passes. She avoids their eyes. She 
doesn’t want their depression. 

When she turns onto Fifth, the sky- 
scraper’s mighty cliffs of glass begin filling 
the deep canyons of downtown with the 


_horizon’s cold shadow. Jen instinctively 


reaches into the front pocket of her jeans 
where her hand keeps watch over eight 
$100 bills. Eight hundred. It’s a loud num- 
ber and seems to yell from every wall. 

Making a quick right, she heads down 
Jesse Alley. No trees, no life back here, 
and the new lofts that crowd the narrow 
sidewalk stand like an army of Cyclopses, 
their doors each shot through with a peep- 
hole. Herk is nowhere in sight, and neither 
is his little art project of a car. Except for 
two Jags, all the rides squeezed in at the 
curb are gray, small hybrids, locked, 
armed and silent. Something scuttles 
behind her. Jen swings around to catch 
sight of a raccoon squeezing its way under 
the lid of a dumpster. 

“Got the money?” Herk whispers as he 
grabs her arm. After the initial shock, she 
relaxes, nods. Still holding onto her, he 
picks out a door and pushes the buzzer. He 


pushes it again. “Are you sure?” is all she 
gets out before a face mushrooms out from 
a crack. Though not at first obvious, it 
belongs to a woman in her twenties, head 
shaved, no makeup, blackout contacts 
under thick, black-rimmed glasses. She 
offers no greeting, no question, only two 
black, unblinking cameras. “Four grand,” 
Herk sputters in a voice that isn’t his own. 

The door swings a little wider and its 
keeper pulls them inside a small vestibule 
where the three stand, saying nothing. Jen 
doesn’t get it, but Herk, unusually nervous, 
elbows her and whispers, “She wants the 
dough.” As soon as she digs out the bills, 
Herk snatches them, and together with. his, 
counts the wad, then hands it to the camera- 
eyed woman who counts it again. 

Barely looking up, she nods her head, 
passes him a folded sheet of paper she 
takes from a zippered satchel, then leads 
them into the main space, a long and nar- 
row living area filled with couches, chairs, 
and a wall-size TV playing some ancient 
black-and-white cartoon. Although bigger 
than it appears from the outside, the 
condo isn’t anything mysterious, just 
someone’s place where twenty or so peo- 
ple stand sipping from plastic cups. 

Up an open staircase to a dark second 
floor the cashier ascends with their 
money. As Jen stares after her, Herk reads 
quietly from the flier, “John Doe: Forty- 
two, divorced, degree earned, born... Jen, 
are you listening?” 

“Uh, you said degree. What kind of 
degree?” 

“Doesn’t say.” He continues, “born in 
Pennsylvania, moved to Florida in teens... 
Shows a few addresses in Georgia, Texas, 
California... homeowner, two children...” 

“Homeowner? What does that matter?” 
she asks. 

“Don’t know.” 

“Does it say where he works?” 

“No,” Herk replies. “Member of a res- 
cue group, former competitive swimmer, 
emphysema. That’s it for him. Now, Jane 
Doe.” Herk stops, looks at her. “That’s you! 
Eighteen, single, student, born in 
Washington...” Jen grabs the sheet of paper 
from his hand. She finds the place, then 
continues, “...student, born in Washington, 
moved to California as a child...” She con- 
tinues reading silently, stares at the paper, 
turns it over, then looks at him, “It doesn’t 
say anything about shoplifting.” 

“Quiet,” he snaps. But the scattered 
groups of people have no interest in the 
newcomers. Gesturing with tapas in their 
hands, these professionals are completely 
wrapped up in themselves. Making grand 
assertions of their knowledge of medicine 
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as they speculate about tonight’s contest, 
who among them would dream that one of 
the contestants stands a few feet away? 

Older than the rest, one man stands 
out. He flits from circle to circle, with a 
friendliness and familiarity that seems to 
connect the dots. Another man, an odd- 
ball, sits alone on one of the couches 
watching cartoons. He isn’t dressed in a 
suit and tie like the others. Instead, he 
wears pressed khakis, a monogrammed 
sweatshirt, and thick glasses that make his 
eyes bulge. He looks familiar. 

None of the other people do. 

Does Herk know any of them? He 
stares at two women silhouetted in front 
of a wall-size aquarium where tiny fish 
move in seemingly random patterns. In a 
tailored business suit, the older one 
strokes the necklace sparkling at her 
throat with long, manicured fingers as she 
talks. The younger, in tight black pants 
and a red cashmere sweater, looks in 
Herk’s direction, says something to her 
friend, then smiles her way through the 
small crowd to them. As the woman gets 
close, she reaches out her hand. 

“Hi, I’m Sue. You must be Jen.” 

Jen can’t help but grab the sleeve of 
Herk’s bulky overcoat as he stretches his 


arm and touches the stranger lightly on | 


her shoulder. “Sue. Yeah, this is Jen. 
She’s a little nervous.” 

“She’ll be all right.” And back to Jen, 
“We’re going to win, right?” 

What’s the “we” supposed to mean? 
And the damned condescension? Jen goes 
stiff. 

“You remember the doctor!” Sue takes 
Jen’s hand as if she were a child. But 
instead of leading her to the kitchen 
where all the suits stand in conference, 
she pulls her directly in front of the big 
TV, up to the man on the couch. “Here 
she is!” The man looks her up and down. 
Jen wants to gag but keeps her cool. 

“You don’t remember me, do you?” he 
mumbles. “I’m the one who shot you full 
of holes.” Tired and bored, the doctor gets 
himself on his feet, then with a grimace, 


stirs the air with his right hand indicating’ 


that she should turn around. 

Jen deliberately turns her back on him 
and faces the TV. On it, a crudely drawn 
mouse waves its arms and tries to say 
something, but the sound’s on mute. “shot 
you full of holes,” gets lost in her head as 
the cat picks up some relic of a machine 
gun and starts firing cartoon bullets. 

“Get her some different clothes,” is all 
he says. Halfway up the stairs Jen looks 
back at her big brother. Herk forces a 
smile and gives her a thumbs up. Defiance 


drains from her eyes as she shifts the 
weight of her pack and continues one step 
at a time. Now, it’s up to him. 

Th ok 

Waiting for Sue’s return, Herk crumples 
the fact sheet. “What a pick,” he grumbles 
to himself. “John and Jane Doe, a couple of 
hopeless cases.” Out of hidden speakers 
thrasher music plays so softly it’s almost a 
joke, and Herk studies the well-dressed 
group of gamblers. Who are they? What’s 
their connection? Probably none are as des- 
perate as he is. Not like he is. 

With money going secretly from hand to 
hand, he can only guess the biggest wager: 
fifty thousand, a hundred? The old man he 
saw flitting from group to group is headed 
toward him. He’s got to be Gilmore. The 
one Sue calls “The Fixer.” He’s wearing a 
suit that looks like it cost a fortune. Why 
didn’t the old fart just sew a bundle of 
Franklins together and call it quits? 

“You must be Hersch,” the man says in 
a controlled and patronizing voice. “I 
know, I know, you don’t want any favors, 
only the chance to bet.” 

Herk starts to correct the name, but 
Gilmore, surprisingly uptight, talks right 
over him. “Sue’s told me a lot about you. 
Tells me you’re sharp, motivated, that you 
keep your promises and pay your debts. If 
it weren’t for this thing with your sister, 
you'd...” Gilmore lets the sentence trail 
off, giving Herk a chance to butt in, but 
the young gambler decides to keep his 
mouth shut. 

Gilmore said, “Sue mentioned some- 
thing about moral issues. Says they get in 
your way. Listen,” the man leans close, 
folding and unfolding a piece of paper 
with his fingers, “there’s right and wrong, 
sure, but they need each other. Without 
wrong, right would seem naive, and with- 
out right, wrong would seem a waste of 
time. You know as well as I that what 
some people consider incorrect is simply 
a matter of course.” 

“Look, Hersch, you think gambling has 
its virtues and that self-interest is always the 
bottom line or else you wouldn’t be here.” 
His smile drifts away as he adds, “And, 
without Sue, you wouldn’t be here. Where 
is Sue anyway?” He checks his watch, 
checks the stairs. Herk’s silence seems to 
tick him off and Gilmore gets defensive. 

“I know what you think, that I’m the 
bad guy and the big pharmaceuticals are 
all saints. Well, let me tell you, they want 
gold for their little pills and fancy proce- 
dures. And if you don’t have it? Oh well. 
Me? I’m the one down here on the street 
earning my way dollar by dollar, by the 
hour, without insurance.” Again Gilmore 
surveys the crowd. 

He could hardly stand the way this 
man kept calling him Hersch. Boy, the 
high and mighty sure like to preach, and 
old men, how fast they forget what being 
young means. Then, stepping so close 
their chests almost touch, Gilmore adds, 
“I’m taking a chance having you here, but 
I know you’re in a tough spot.” With 
nothing more, the man turns and walks 
away. What could this phony philan- 
thropist know about a tough spot? He’d 
like to beat the crap out of him. 

Herk arches his back like he’s going to 
puke, and with palms on the cold granite 
counter, a chill seeps into him. Staring too 
long into its clean, freckled surface, he 
imagines the beach and remembers his 
uncle, Benny, the poor, rough laborer. 

That’s how his mom described her 
brother’s career: laborer. He was something 
of a clown, continually getting himself in 
over his head. He’d stay out all night bet- 
ting more and more money, and if he lost, 
it'd be lies to the family and off to the plant 
in the morning, maybe catching some over- 
time. But if he won, won big, what would 
he do? He’d call in sick from his sister’s 
house, Herk’s house, where he kept his 


tackle, then pack his gear and take off for 
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the beach, Herk along for the ride if Uncle 
could rescue him from school. 

In tall boots, heavy jacket and a canvas 
hat, he’d stand with his poles dug deep in 
the sand looking far out at the waves wait- 
ing for a strike. To him, it wasn’t the bait 
or the skill he used to throw his line. It 
was luck. Luck in fishing meant a good 
dinner. Luck in gambling meant crossing 
the line that separated rich and poor. It 
was having someone wait on you. It was 
having someone call you “Sir.” 

Reggae is playing now and a barely 
audible voice wavers out, “Oh, the pain is 
getting woo-00-00-oorse.” Sounds in the 
crowded space are suddenly louder, more 
sharp, and emptiness settles in Herk’s gut. 
Looking past the groomed heads of all the 
luck-seekers gathered here, he can see 
Uncle Benny standing at the water’s edge, 
his figure a straw. All he ever needed was 
there. The sea itself and all the fish in it 
would have waited on him if he’d stood 
there long enough. Luck meant chance, and 
there’s always a chance. A chance to pick 
the double. A chance to go into remission. 

A general movement of people to the 
living area tells him it’s time. The big 
screen’s dark now and a man in a T-shirt 
types at a laptop. As Sue explained, 
they’d be hacking into Biosolv’s files 
from here. The skinhead with the vacant 
eyes exchanges betting cards for the one- 
page profile, but Jen is nowhere in sight. 

On the couch closest to the TV, three 
men no older than himself pass the time 
fighting over a little electronic toy which 
- seems to amuse them. Where did these 
guys get their dough? The woman hands 
him a card, but too late Herk realizes he 
doesn’t have anything to write with. 
Gilmore, coming from the other side, 
passes him a silver pen. “Momentum, but 
don’t jump the gun.” : 

Nearly dropping the pen, he tries to 
hand it back to Gilmore, but the older man 
just waves his hand and says, “You'll 
need it,” as he abandons him for the TV 
and one of the overstuffed chairs. 
Everything’s set but the screen is still 
dark. Hurrying down the stairs, Sue push- 
es through to the hacker and hands him a 
scrap of paper. The man studies it, types 
some more, and there! They finally have a 
picture and everyone claps. 

In a band across the top, a tote board 
shows wagers already in. How’d they get 
odds so fast? Sue told him the match 
would be parimutuel, but they only now 
got the cards. Are there other betting 
shops out there? How big is the pool, 
then? His mind starts making calculations. 
With his scrawny bet, the only way to win 
anything would be with a long shot, and 
even then it depended on the pool. But if 
the pool’s big? His plan was to bet on 
Jen’s opponent. If John Doe won, they 
would at least come away with something. 
If he lost, Jen would get the free treat- 
ment, and the money wouldn’t matter. But 
to a gambler, the money does matter. How 
much is Gilmore’s take? 

Suddenly two bodies appear in the split 
screen. Their scans continually turn in a 
three-dimensional dance: on one side a 
man, on the other, a woman, clearly differ- 
ent, easily identified. All their organs, blood 
and muscles, hearts and brains, glow from a 
black background. The full body displays 
are soon replaced with close-ups, first of the 
man’s CATs and then the woman’s, magni- 
fying the images more and more. 

Two men behind Herk start talking. 
“What’s that?” 

“There? That’s a kidney.” 

‘“What’s wrong with his kidneys?” 

“No, it’s his lungs. There!” The man 
points. “See?” 

“See what?” 

“You can see better when the lateral. 
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view comes around. See now?” 

“I’m not sure,” the other says, his eyes 
searching. 

“See? The diaphragms are flattened, 
there’s a loss of blood vessel markings, and 
the heart, see how it looks reduced in size.” 

“T see the heart.” 

“His emphysema is advanced for his 
age. Must be genetic. If he smoked, all the 
worse. Look, here’s the girl’s. See the 
brain?” 

“Yeah, I recognize the brain.” 

“See that light spot?” 

“Oh, I sure do! It’s big. It’s big, isn’t it?” 

“It’s big.” 

They might as well parade them around 
like horses at the track. Herk feels sick, and 
everyone else is on their cells. Who are 
they calling? What advice could someone 
possibly give them, but to say, “Go home! 
Who gambles on whether one person has 
more of a right to live than another?” With 
the next update of the totalisator, Jane’s 
odds surprisingly increase, and Herk quits 
his moralizing. 

Gilmore walks over to the man with the 
laptop. Soon the picture changes to data 
screens. First up is his sister. DMV, IRS, 
credit history. Given her age, there isn’t 
much there. A list of previous and current 
addresses, education, and O God, there they 
are, the court records. Four shoplifting con- 
victions, time in Juvie, probation. How’d 
they get court records on a minor? 

Herk kicks the cabinet at his foot. If 


-they’re going to bring that up, why, for 


God’s sake, don’t they say something 
about her future? About her family? 
Where in this great accumulation of data 
does it say that she can balance a spinning 
basketball on her finger for a solid 20 sec- 
onds? That her singing can distract you 
from your problems? That when she’s 
scared it makes you want to strike the sea 
dumb? 

These forms are just numbers and dates 
and stupid mistakes anyone can make. 

Gilmore is plenty interested in them, 
though. He has them scrolled up and 
down, searching through the lines of her 
life. Then, suddenly, her life’s gone and 
the opponent’s flashes up. Again, the 
scrolling. What’s he looking for? What 
are any of these people looking for? 

The bookie stands at the end of the 
room watching for nods from betters. An 
older woman hands in her card, then lets 
out a nervous sigh. Others begin making 
decisions. Cards are continually being fer- 
ried up the stairs and numbers on the tote 
board change, and change again. John has 
slight odds now. When Gilmore goes 
upstairs, someone has the technician flip 
back through the scans from Jane to John, 
from lungs to brain. How unreal it all 
starts to seem. 

For the last week and a half, Herk 
schemed and borrowed, made promises, 
built hopes, and it got him through anoth- 
er week and a half. On the card in his 
hand are two squares. Under one it says 
John Doe, and under the other, Jane. 

Sue startles him, “Hurry! Place your bet! 
Once Gilmore leaves, you know it’ll be 
over soon. He calls Gene from up there.” 

Caught up in his own predicament, Herk 
nevertheless asks, “Gene? Who’s Gene?” 
Waiting for an explanation, he has his first 
doubt about this smart beauty he met in a 
club. They’d been out five or six times, and 
she seemed genuinely concerned about his 
sister. After all, she finagled her candidacy 
with the drug company, even went so far as 
to get him in on the betting. Never did she 
fully explain her connection to Gilmore, 
except to say, laughingly, that he helped her 
pass the bar. 

“J know what you’re trying to do,” Sue 
changes the subject. “The odds just aren’t 
there. It’s a dead heat. And, your wager in 
no way influences the committee’s deci- 
sion, so if you...” 

‘“Where’s my sister?” he interrupts her. 

““She’s been driven to the press confer- 


ence, of course.” 

“Will she come back?” 

“No.” Sue says with finality as the 
screen goes dark. “You know, Herk, I truly 
wanted to help,” is all she adds before leav- 
ing him and climbing the stairs. 

The wait is unbearable. A few people 
leave. Camera-Eyes goes around with a 
plastic bag, pitching in empty cups. Herk 
roams the downstairs. Although his shirt 
is drenched in sweat, he keeps his coat on. 
In a corner of the kitchen he notices a 
clock. On top, are two figures bobbing up 
and down. They’re miners working with 
picks on a pile of rocks. Twinkling below 
the surface are little gold nuggets. As the 
clock ticks, the figures hack away, back 
and forth, left and right, one after the 
other, never stopping. 

Suddenly, a hoot goes up in front of 
the TV. Three guys on the couch jump up 
and slap hands, two women hug, and a 
huge man stuck in an armchair starts curs- 
ing. Herk forces his way through the 
human fence to get a look at the screen. 
On it, a pale man in a Raiders’ jacket 


smiles. The voiceover explains that 


Stephen Cotton, newest member of the 
Biosolv family, is again full of hope, hav- 
ing been accepted into the drug compa- 
ny’s highly successful medical research 
program. Flanked by two fidgety preteens, 
Mr. Cotton waves from his wheelchair. 

A reporter standing next to them speaks 
into his mike: “And here with us is the 
director of Biosolv, Dr. Eugene Larsen.” 
Surprisingly young, tall and tow-headed, 
the director looks relaxed and dignified in a 
plush, single-breasted coat. He smiles as the 
newsman continues, “Dr Larsen, your cen- 
ter has given hope to so many unfortunate 
people. Biosolv has not only pioneered a 
countless number of cures, it has had the 
generosity to make these procedures avail- 
able to the poor. To date...” 

hk 

Barely recognizable in a plain gray 
wool coat and matching beret, Jen watch- 
es the interview with nothing more than 
her own reflection for company. The two 
of them stand together, fade away togeth- 
er, as a hilltop view of San Francisco’s 
holiday season sparkles through the 
lobby’s wall of glass. 

Between her and the awards ceremony 
stands a massive Christmas tree. Tangled 
in a thousand white lights, the 16-foot, 


‘newly cut Scotch pine squats over a 


snowy blanket full of empty, gift-wrapped 
packages. With carols playing in the back- 
ground, Dr. Larsen hands Mr. Cotton an 
envelope, they shakes hands, and a dozen 
Biosolv secretaries clap. 

“It’s a wrap,” calls the director. 
Straight away, crewmembers begin break- 
ing down equipment. Stephen Cotton 
pushes up from the wheelchair with the 
help of his two boys. It’s well past 7:00, 
and everyone scatters. On the polished 
stone floor lies the beat-up backpack 
where she’s stuffed jeans and jacket on 
top of unfinished homework. Shouldering 
the heavy load, Jen lingers in the fast- 
emptying lobby. ; 

When she first arrived, everyone was 
so nice and friendly, asking where she 
went to school, if she had a boyfriend. But 
now, no one asks if she needs a ride home 
or even says goodbye. A guard, not recog- 
nizing her, says to clear out. She’s Jane 
Doe, a nobody. Remember? And worst of 
all, she’s lost. Wandering away from the 
medical complex, Jen turns right, then 
right again and again, afraid to cross the 
street: Finally, she slumps down on a 
bench and lets the cold take her. What 
does it matter if this body she drags 
around turns to stone? 

Foot traffic from the tall hospital tapers 
off as the big clock strikes 9:00. Buses 
pull up, and pull away. “It can’t be that 
bad,” calls a driver on his fourth trip past 
her. Getting no reaction, he snaps the 
folding door shut and moves on. ’ 
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It is that bad. Nothing will stop her 
mother’s crying now. Jen knows about the 
little slips of paper Ma writes out daily. 
Taped inside her notebook, one reads: 
Blessed Virgin, please don’t let her die. 

Ma’s religious. Herk isn’t. Instead of 
church, he runs to the track every chance 
he gets, throwing more and more money 
away on his gambling habit. 

A contest and a bet, that’s all he said it 
would be. Did Herk honestly believe 
tonight’s wager would save her? It didn’t 
take a mathematician to figure that with 
their puny bet, no matter what the odds, a 
win wouldn’t pay shit, certainly not 
enough for the treatment she needed. 

Herk’s so gullible! Why does he get 
involved with people like that Sue? He 
wouldn’t have even recognized her if he’d 
seen what was going on upstairs at that 
place on Jesse Alley. It was big business, 
serious, the kind that makes do-gooders 
think twice about saving the world. 
Downstairs, Sue and the skinhead seemed 
in no hurry, but upstairs they ran like wait- 
resses at a cheap restaurant counting fantas- 
tic piles of cash, taking and sending mes- 
sages, constantly at each other’s throats. 

An older man in a shabby down vest 
and Santa’s cap rocks the bench as he sits 
down next to her. “Beauty-ful night,” he 
sighs as if it were his own creation. “A 
magic-cal night.” 

“What’s magic about it? Any magic 
there is tonight is locked up tight in that 
place.” Jen waves her hand in the direc- 
tion of Biosolv. 

The wiry little man raises his eye- 
brows, then bursts into a hoarse laughter. 
He’s gotten such a kick out of what she’s 
just said, that Jen can’t help but see the 
joke herself. “They’re just a bunch of 
crooks with too many patents,” he says 
loudly, now caught in a coughing fit. His 
face turns red, and Jen watches helplessly 
while the old smoker struggles to catch 
his breath. When he clears his throat for 
the last time and wipes his eyes, she inno- 
cently asks, “Where is it then?” 

“What?” 

“The magic! Do you know?” she asks 
again like she thinks he might. 

The old guy thinks about her question, 
then with a dark, wrinkled hand he pats 
the backpack she’s got clutched against 
her chest. “It’s in there,” he assures her. 

“In my pack?” 

“No,” the man laughs, but not so hard 
this time. “In your heart.” 

“T thought hearts were for love?” 

In silence, the man looks her square in 
the face. He understands her desperate 
eyes. Jen sees his loneliness. 

Geary Boulevard is a long walk, but she 
can still do that, walk. She can still play 
with her cat. She can still fix dinner when 
her mom works late. With each step, she 
builds herself again. She isn’t helpless. The 
night’s fresh air acts like a kind of medi- 
cine. She can still sing. Down the hill her 
feet troop, past long-lived Victorians, some 
restored, some winking at her with their 
long sweeps of Christmas lights. 

With each intersection, new thoughts 
replace the last, as more than one stranger 
ventures a “Merry Christmas.” Passing 
Lafayette Park, a sociable little dog runs 
up, tags along, and three skinny kids race 
past shouting, “It’s snowing! It’s snow- 
ing!” throwing tiny handfuls of home- 
made confetti at her. 

At California Street, she walks beside an 
elderly woman who can’t get across before 
the light turns red. They hold up traffic 
together, nearly getting run over by a 
speeding car in the fast lane. Half a block 
from Geary, traffic comes to a standstill, 
and at the bus stop Jen disappears into the 
mass of people waiting on the 38. Fate lies 
halfway across town at the county hospital. 
With its long, jagged line at admittance, its 
crowded waiting room and tired triage nurs- 
es, she won’t be alone. 

The End 
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